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For the Companion. 


TWO LITTLE TINKERS. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAP. II. 
By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
Next morning, however, Jean was seen dili- 
gently weeding. Only Jean, not Mary. The 
latter being inquired after, Jean’s tears sprang | 
to her eyes. | 
“Deed, an’ I dinna ken where she is. Her! 
mither’s got her. But she told me she’d rin| 
awa’ to me if she could. The mither’s an awfu’ 
bad woman to bide wi’, just sic anitheras my 


though already a capital little servant, had 
watched the tinker lassie day by day with a 
mixture of distrust and pity. Finally the latter 
triumphed. 

During tea, Miss Kirk, her aunt, and Miss 
Macrae, holding their weekly gossip over their 
neighbors’ affairs,—would that all gossip were 
as innocent and benevolent!—discussed the pos- 
sibility of sending Jean to church next day. 

“You can’t,’”’ said Miss Kirk the elder. ‘‘She 
would disturb the minds of half the congrega- 
tion, just as if she were a Red Indian or a Hot- 
tentot. In my time nobody ever thought of go- 





| 









faither.” | 
Evidently, “Honor thy father and thy moth- | 


er’ had not been taught to this young person, ! 
and how difficult to teach it, with such parents! | 


ing to church except in Sunday clothes.” 
“Couldn't we find her some? Couldn't we 
dress her? It would be at least as amusing as 
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dressing a doll or a baby.” 

Miss Macrae’s brilliant idea was caught at, 
and, late as it was, the ladies’ ingenuity con- 
trived, by begging and borrowing, to cacry it 
out. Jean's toilet was all arranged, except as 
= l < a \\ ; to her feet. 
=e — : 7 1 ANA “If it is for the first time in her life, she must 

= “RUSSEL @ ATanosan.-SS <a Ms ANY , put on shoes and stockings,’ said old Miss 

Kirk, decisively, delighted to have a finger in 
a third tinker lassie, only about five years old, - "WO LITTLE TINKERS. the pie, for age had never frozen her warm, 
who, in a shrill voice that nothing would silence, kindly heart. “I'll give hera pair of mine, nice 
declared her “‘mither’’ had sent her to fetch ceived a patronizing nod from the small person, | You need only to see that the feet are washed gray wool; but as to shoes!” 
Mary, and refused to go back without her. whom at a little distance it was difficult to dis-! clean. The frock was, I observed, till there was “If you please, ma’am,”’ said Jessie, in her 
Poor cook, so sensitive to public opinion, again | tinguish as boy or girl, still persistently weeding | hardly a rag of it left. How does the girl ever slow Highland English, pausing at the door, 
fetched her mistress, entreating her to send the | jn Miss Kirk’s garden. make it hold together?” kettle in hand, “if you please, there’s an old 
young vagabonds quite away, and not disgrace | “I wish I could weed her as well as she does “Poor lassie!’’ replied Miss Kirk, pondering | pair of boots of mine. I have just bought new 
her house “‘with the likes o’ them.’ So for} my flower-beds,”’ sighed that benevolent lady. many things in her mind, to be decided after | ones, and I do not require two pairs.”’ 
peace’s sake Miss Kirk was obliged to let Mary; “Best pull her up entirely, like a young dan- | she saw the effect produced by the invitation, | “Thank you, Jessie,’’ said her mistress, warm- 
go. Jean could nowhere be found. delion.”” | which was given solemnly after the day’s work | ly. ‘One pair out of two,—that’s a gift worth 

“She’s hiding,” said Mary. ‘“‘She’sfeared for! ‘Don’t despise my pet weed; if dandelions | was done, and the day’s food eaten, as usual, on | something. I wish we all gave as much to those 
ner faither.”’ | only grew in greenhouses, we should think them | the doorstep. | who need it.’’ 

“What is her father?” the prettiest flowers imaginable.” | Miss Kirk’s drawing-room was simple and ‘Bravo, Jessie!’’? added Miss Macrae. ‘May 

“An ugly wee black man (i. e., dark com-; §o jested the two ladies, who always carried | pretty, hung with family portraits,—her graye, you never want at least two pairs of shoes.” 
plexioned) that plays the pipes. He’s always | on their charitable works in the merriest way,— | stately Highland grandfathers, and beautiful! Soa message was sent to Mrs. MacPhie’s, de- 
drunk, and he beats her. If I were Jean, I'd they never could see the reason why good deeds | great- grandmothers. The tinker lassie stood | siring the tinker lassie to come up as clean and 
hide, too,”” added the child, as she suddenly de- }and long faces should go together, and, after | and gazed upon them open-mouthed, with more | decent as she could make herself the first thing 
parted, without any expression of gratitude to | watching Jean awhile, they called her up to the | interest than even she showed in the furniture, | on Sunday morning, to get some new clothes, 
Miss Kirk, except what was implied by being so door-step and had a little conversation with her. | though the latter must have been her first no- | and go to church like other folk. 


Miss Kirk turned away in silence, completely | 
nonplussed. | 

More puzzling still was her position a few | 
hours later, when little Mary, having somehow | 
escaped from the tinker band, was again seen | 
weeding beside Jean, both evidently quite happy | 
and comfortable, But their comfort did not last, | 
for very soon there appeared at the kitchen door 











very loth to go. | It was not quite easy, for they had to trans-| tion of comfort and elegance. | ‘Perhaps she’ll not come,” said Miss Kirk. 
After dark, there came a ring at the front late their meaning into the simplest words.| ‘Is yon man deid?” she said at last, ina sort | “T think she will; the new clothes will be irre- 
door,—not the back; evidently these tinker las-| Scotch, not Gaclic,—she did not speak Gaelic,— | of whisper. sistible,” said Miss Macrae, as she started off 
sies had no shyness, no sense of awe towards su- | and the “tinker talk” was quite peculiar, often | “Yes, long since, a hundred years ago.”’ under the stars for her fearless walk homeward. 
periors, and Miss Kirk, who opened it, saw | incomprehensible even to these ladies, accus-' ‘And yon woman, she'll be deid, too?’ What a sight it was,—that toilet! at which 


standing there a little black figure, as black as if | tomed as they were to chat with the poor. But| “Certainly, she was my great-grandmother. | Jessie assisted, and cook, too, so infectious is 
it had just come out of the coal-hole—which it | they managed to find, out from Jean that she! You see she wears a different kind of dress from | example, in front of the kitchen fire after break- 
really had. | was no longer afraid of her father’s catching | ours now.” fast. An old gray linsey frock, a still older 

“Pm Jean. I’ve been hiding frae my faither. | hold of her, the band he belonged to having! ‘Ou, ay. But oh, she’s bonnie. And thae| polka jacket, of some bright blue material, a 
I'llno go back to him, I'd like to stop wi’ you, travelled south; and she had still hopes of Mary’s | folk,’’ pointing to a modern sketch of a young) black straw hat, trimmed with red ribbon, dear 


or with yon other woman.” | escaping again and joining her here. |lady and gentleman, taken at their marriage. | old Auntie’s stockings, much too large, and Jes- 
Meaning Miss Macrae, who had been spend- | “They’re just always fou,” (drunk) “her | “They’re no deid, surely?” | sie’s boots, polished till they shone like a mirror. 
ing the evening, and now came behind, laughing | mither and my faither, and then they beats us, | “No,”’ replied Miss Kirk, smiling. ‘They are | As she stood in the middle of the kitchen floor, 
silently at all her friend had brought upon her-| and we rin awa’.” | only growing a little old, with a young family | the centre of an admiring circle, Jean could not 


self by such weak tender-heartedness. Yet the | What could Miss Kirk say? or even Miss | rising up round them.” restrain her wonder and delight at her own ap- 
trust, ifinconvenient, was quite touching, and the | Macrae, who the hour before had argued severe-| “Eh?” said Jean, only half-comprehending. | pearance. She kept turning round and round 
gitl, standing there, made no attempt at the | ly upon the danger of separating parent and | She heaved a deep sigh. ‘I wonder you like to | like a cat after its tail, vainly trying to catch a 





tinker whine, but spoke up like an honest girl, | child. live wi’ a’ the deid faces.’’ And without more | glimpse of her own back, but, failing, gave her 
and looked right into the faces of the two ladies,| ‘Have you no mother, Jean?” | ceremony, she walked right out of the room. | whole attention to her feet. Very uncomforta- 
neither of whom attempted to scold her. “Ou, ou, ay, but she’s daft! Somebody put | Half an hour afterwards, she was found sitting | ble they must have felt, cramped up for the first 

‘T'm afraid to take her into the kitchen; the | her safe in the madhouse at Loch Gilphead.” _| in her old corner at the door-step, doing nothing. | time in shoes and stockings; but what will not 


servants might object,’’? whispered Miss Kirk; | The child said this without the least feeling; | Could it be possible that the poor ignorant tinker | one endure for the sake of dignity and elegance? 
“but I'll go and fetch her some food here. You’d | no more than she had shown in speaking of her | lassie, probably for the first time in her life, was | Jean contemplated her toes with the supremest 
like some supper, Jean?” | fou”? father. No sense of shame appeared in | thinking? | satisfaction, every now and then saying, in a 
“Eh, wouldn’t I?” answered the poor starved her, no idea of reverence for any human being.| The week passsed by. Nobody had taken | meditative tone, ‘‘aweel! aweel!’’ the only word 
creature, sitting down on the door-step, where And yet, when she looked at Miss Kirk, and at | much notice of Jean; nevertheless, she had gone | she could find. But no South Sea Islander, clad 
hext morning was the impression of herself and | Miss Macrae, too, though she spoke of her so | on with her work most conscientiously, not miss- | for the first time in European dress, or any dress 
her clothes, as black as a coal, on the white carelessly as “‘yon other woman,”’ there came a|ing a single day. Miss Kirk's little garden| at all, ever regarded himself with more sincere 
mone. | light into her eyes and a softness into her voice. | looked the pattern of neatness. Also, the last | admiration. 
Miss Kirk could do no more than feed her, | They were probably the first human beings who | half-day when there was really nothing left to| She went to church, of course! She sat be- 
like some animal impossible to admit indoors, | had ever spoken to her softly or kindly. do, Jean had asked permission to clean ont the | side the good-natured pew-owner, as grave as a 
and then send her back to Mrs. MacPhie’s with “What shall we do with her? How shall we | fowl-house, “‘thae puir hennies wad be mair! judge, standing or kneeling as she saw others 
an entreaty to wash away the coal-dust, and get her to have the slightest awe or respect for | comfortable.” And, though cook hesitated do. Whether she had ever been inside a church 
take herself as decent as she could, | anything or anybody?” said Miss Kirk, as the | much, thinking that tinkers could not be kept before she did not say, and nobody inquired; 
“Till try, my leddy. This was a braw gown, two friends walked away together. | too far apart from hen-roosts, nnder all cireum- but she behaved perfectly well, and listened to 
ance, and it’s never been washed. I'll wash it “Bring her into the house; probably it will be | stances, still Miss Kirk suggested that, as the the sermon as if she understood it all. 
mysel’; it’ll do fine,” added the girl, affection- the first decent dwelling she has ever entered. I | lassie had been scrupulously honest all week, Still, she was a very odd-looking, unchurch- 
ately contemplating her rags. What she was to have often thought, watching the wretched-, though she had had the free run of the place, like fignre, and more than one person out of the 
tess in while she washed them did not seem to looking peasants of France or Italy on their knees | she was not likely to turn thief on Saturday. little congregation turned and stared at her in 
occur to her, in the beautiful cathedrals, that the beanty was| So cook gave in, though she sceretly sent Jes- quitting the building. 
How the business was managed, nobody in- a great help to their religion,—I mean, it must | sie, the young housemaid, to keep a careful eye “Tt will never do to have her in our Bible 
quired, but sure enough, next morning, “yon , have been good for them that the only beautiful | on Jean’s proceedings. | class,” said Miss Macrae, when, church being 
other woman,” paying a visit to her friend, re- house they ever saw should be God’s house. | Now Jessie, herself scarcely older than Jean, | over, the two friends were arranging their ‘“be- 
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tween sermons’ occupation, ‘All the girls 
would begin to laugh. Suppose we send her 
home to get some dinner, with orders to come 
back here by-and-by, in an hour, say, when the 
class will be over, and we can give her a little 
teaching all by herself.’ 

But long before the hour was ended, a shaggy 
black head appeared at the school-room door, 
munching a lump of bread. Jean had snatched 
up the portion given her, and run back to church 
again as fast as she could. Her look was so 
eager, and at the same time so droll, that it was 
impossible to scold. 

“We must ‘abolish’ her, if that is possible, for 
half an hour, or we shall have our girls paying 
no attention to anything,”’ said the perplexed 
Miss Kirk, and hurriedly established the tinker 


| was no help for it, might never bes 
health can imagine the situation. 
| Mrs. Bury, as she rode away, looked back 
once or twice to the little house. It was pleas- 
antly situated on a high knoll, and the grounds 
for acres around testified to the thrift and care 
of its possessor. 
‘*A pleasant little home,” said Mrs. Bury. 
“Wants another story to suit me,’’ said the 
farmer. 


No boy in } 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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Nelly was glad of that. She carried one up, and | 
fastened the shutters carefully, that he might | 
not take notice of the elemental strife that was | 
just beginning. 

Her work was soon finished below stairs, and 
she hastened to her brother’s room, put Anne to 
bed in the adjoining apartment, and sat down by 
a table to read, hoping that Amos would fall 
asleep, which he soon did. Then she put her 





“I think it would be better to build out than | 
up,’”’ she rejoined, ‘“I'wo, rooms more on the | 
ground floor are all we really need.”” | 

“That's your idee,— mine is another story. It | 
shall have it, too, before it’s a year older.” 

As they jogged on towards the city, Nelly and | 





Anne were rejoicing in the fact that they were 


lassie at the further end of the room, behind a| now sole tenants and housekeepers. Anne was 
safe barricade of forms, and in front of one of | for turning the place upside down, and ventilat- 
the pictures that hung on the wall; rough, col- |ed some extravagant ideas about a thorough 


ored prints, but still with meanings in them. | cleaning ; but the wiser sister overruled them, 


The custom, too common in Sunday schools, of 
sticking up isolated, doctrinal texts, which no 
little child understands, such as references to 
“the Blood which cleanses from all sin,’’ and so 
on,—this the ladies wisely avoided, and adorned 
their room chiefly with pretty pictures, compre- 
hensible to the meanest capacity. This one, of 
the Good Shepherd carrying a little wounded 
lamb in His arms, seemed to attract even the 
poor, ignorant tinker lassie. When the Bible 
class was dismissed, Miss Kirk found Jean stand- 
ing gazing at it with the nearest approach to 
reverence, nay, awe, that she had yet seen on 
that wild little face. 

“Who is that?” asked the lady. 

“Lknow. It’s the Saviour,—my Saviour!” 

Very much surprised, Miss Kirk inquired how 
she came to know, and found that a year or two 
ago somebody had told her about Christ,—how 
He was a Good Shepherd, ‘seeking and saving 


and sent her back to her kittens. There was 
plenty to do, sewing, cooking, reading and wait- 
ing upon Amos, who was a trifle more nervous 
than usual because his mother was gone. 

“I wish you would sit here a little while,’’ he 
said, petulantly, to Nelly. 

“Of course I'll sit here; I came up on pur- 
pose,”’ she answered, cheerfully, placing her 
basket of quilt piecings on the bed. 

“Tf wish Jack would drop in,” he said, soon 
after. 

“Why, are you getting tired of me?’ asked 
Nelly, smiling, her cheeks suddenly flushed. 

“He’s going away, and then I should like to 
know what J shall do,’’ came next. 

“Going away! Jack! When,—where? 

“Oh, [don’t know! Somewhere further west. | 
Nelly, why don’t you like him? It would be so | 
nice, There’s not such another fellow in all the 
world. As for the city chaps, Bill Selden and | 


| 


o” 








that which was lost.” Jean took in the story 
but very vaguely, still it had touched her and | 
fixed itself in her mind. For she could under- | 
stand about sheep being lost on the Highland 
mountains,—and, alas, she was only too like a 
little lost sheep herself! Somehow it seemed to | 
dawn upon her almost without explanation, that 
the Good Shepherd now and then sent people 
like Miss Kirk and Miss Macrae after poor girls 


the like, with their kids and patent-leather shoes, 
they’re not worthy to wipe the dust off his old 
cowhide boots.”’ 
‘Amos, how foolish you talk!’’ But Nellie’s | 
cheeks burned still more hotly. 
“Tf don’t care, he is a good fellow. 





Look at | 


| the time he spends with me, look how they all | side her brother, and hidden her face in his | 


love him at home. 


Ile has always been a good | 
boy. 


I do wish you'd be kind to him, Nelly. | 


book aside. It was impossible not to feel anx- 
ious as the rising blasts shrieked and howled 
over the long, level stretches of the prairies. 

“If it grows any worse,” she murmured, 
“what shallI do? Oh, I wish father and moth- 
er had staid at home! How the house rocks!” 

‘Seems to me there’s a gale, isn’t there?” 
spoke up Amos, waking from a light sleep. 

“Yes, the wind is blowing very hard.” 

*T should think so!”’ he ejaculated, now thor- 
oughly awake, as a crash sounded outside. 
‘Well, if it blows hard enough to pull down the 
old maple, it must be a storm. Why, it’s aw- 
ful! What time is it?” 

“Just striking nine,’ said Nelly, trembling, 
and trying to keep back her tears. 

“You mustn’t get frightened, sis; we’ve had 
worse blows than this, though I must say I'd 
like to be up and moving. But what can a fel- 
low do with paralyzed legs?” 

Gust after gust broke over the house with re- 
newed violence; the wind seemed to smite it to 
the very foundations. A little form clad in 
white draperies appeared at the door; it was 
Anne, pale with terror, She was sure the wind 





had shook her out of bed. 

‘‘Halloo!”’ cried a hoarse voice outside, and 
faintly through the roaring of the storm came 
thump after thump upon the outside door. 

“It’s John!” cried Amos, triumphantly; “‘it’s 
glorious old John! I thought he’d come, know- 
ing the folks were away. Nelly, are you afraid | 
to go down?” 

The house was reeling now. Inside the at- 
mosphere was thick with dust, and cinders 
seemed flying about. Nelly had risen with the 
light in her hands, and was tremblingly going | 
down stairs. Anne had sprung on the bed be- 





| 
breast. She was sobbing violently. Then there 
was a shock, a succession of shrieks, a rush of | 


like her and Mary, to find them and bring them | I’m only sixteen and you're eighteen, but I can’t | air that seemed to take Nelly off her feet; but 


home, 
(Concluded next week.) 
_———_~or——_—_— 
For the Companion, 


A PERILOUS NIGHT. | 
By M. A. Denison. 

“It is so bright and pleasant to-day I think fa- 
ther will go to the city with the truck,’’ said Mrs, 
Bury, as, with calico sleeves tucked up, she and | 
her daughter Nelly washed the dishes after an | 
early breakfast. 

“Why don't you take the opportunity to go to | 
Aunt Carry’s?” asked Nelly. | 


” 





“You've wanted | 
to so long. 
“Oh, and you might bring Cousin Mary back 
with you! Do, mamma. I'll be ever so good,” 
eried Anne Bury, who sat by the hearth with a| 
lap full of kittens. 
“L won't say but I've been thinking of it,’’ 
was the reply; “and if it wasn’t for Amos”— 
“You needn't give yourself the least uneasi- 
ness about that,” said Nelly, the eldest daughter, | 
“What little tending he needs Anne and I can | 
give him. There's plenty of cooked food in the 
house, and you can stay as wellas not till Sat-| 
urday, or even over Sunday. Do go, mamma;| 
you enjoy yourself so little.” 
“[{ don’t know about the enjoyment with all | 
the cares of home clinging to me,” 


answered her 
mother, “I suppose Carry, now she is so lonely, | 
would be glad to see me.”’ 

“Indeed she would, and perhaps she would | 
break up housekeeping and come here,” 
Nelly. ‘‘That would be splendid.”’ 

“Oh, that would be too nice !’’ echoed Anne, | 
drawing a long breath; “then Cousin Mary will | 
be my little sister.” 


said | 


At two o'clock precisely the wagon came to 
the door well loaded, and Mrs. Bury, in her new | 
bright shawl bought with the egg money, and a| 
bonnet with a real French flower in it, was 
helped in by her husband. 

“Now look out for Amos, dear. Be sure you 
or Anne are with him a good part of the time.”’ | 

Amos heard this injunction, and sighed weari- | 
ly. For seven months he had lain in that pleas- 
unt front room, under the roof, a eare to all | 
nbout him and a trouble to himself, It was an | 
accident that had deprived him of the use of his | 
limbs, something that could not have been fore- | 
seen or prevented, but it was very hard on a boy 
of seventeen, full of ambition, alive to his finger | 
tips with energy, to be obliged to lie, day after 
day, upon the bed or the sofa, to be even fed, at 


| ble fascination. 


help advising you.” | 
said Nelly, quietly; ‘‘all 
the same, he’s too commonplace for me,—just a 
farmer.”’ 

“Just a farmer! You want some harum- 
scarum fellow, wlo may be as vile as can be, for 
all you know,—rob his employer, cheat his land- 
lady, and never pay his wash-bill, just because 
he’s a clerk behind some counter. Well, have | 
your own way. I'm sorry we've got to lose| 
Jack, that’s all; and I guess his father and moth- 
er will be, too.” 

Going away on her account! Well, there was 
a little romance in prosaic Jack, after all, and 
Nelly sewed on silently till a shadow darkened 
the door, and there stood Jack himself, a trifle 
pale, but looking decidedly able to take care ot 
himself and live on, even if pretty Nelly Bury 
had given him the mitten, as the girls said. 

“You won't want me now,” and, rising in 
some confusion, Nelly took her work-basket and 
went down stairs, to be entertained by Anne and 
the kittens. 

Jack went away at last without coming in to 
speak with her, which was very rude indeed, she 
said to herself, with burning cheeks; he might 
aut least be friendly. She brushed up the hearth, 
on which a fire was blazing, over which the ket- 
tle sung, with more energy than usual. Queer 
that she could not keep Jack out of her mind, or 
her brother's words, ‘Look how they all love 
him at home.” 

“Oh, isn’t it dark? What do you suppose | 
makes it so dark?” queried little Annie, who | 
had at last made a bed for the kittens on the | 
hearth-rug, and left them at rest. 


“Dark! Why, so itis.” She looked round : 


“That's no harm,” 


the clock, “and not five yet. Curious!”’ She 
went to the window. Slowly but steadily a band 
of black clouds, with low-hanging, ragged edges, 


came from a westerly direction. The sun yet 


| shining behind them, spread a fierce, coppery 


red across their edges, which gave them a horri- 
There had been but few high | 
winds that season, yet enough to initiate the 
border people into the secret of the coming tem- | 
pest. 
Nelly felt her heart sink. She was not partic- 
ularly courageous, and she remembered one 
event in her childhood, connected with a storm, | 
which had colored all her life. 
“If only father and mother were home!” she 
said to herself, as she prepared her brother's 
supper and sent it up by Anne. 


i 
| 


Amos, uneon- 


|my arm; that’s nothing.’ 


the door was opened at last, and Jack staggered | 
in white as a ghost, and with great exertion shut 
and bolted the door behind him. 

“T knew you were alone and Amos helpless, | 


so I came; but how I got here, Heaven only | 


knows,”’ he said, as he took the lantern which | 
she had substituted for a candle, and helped her 
up the stairs. 

Horror of horrors! No wonder the air had 
rushed in like a tornado; no wonder the child 
knelt with upraised hands and piercing shrieks | 
that were agonizing to hear; no wonder that | 
Amos lay like one dead, without breath or mo-| 
tion, A great cloud of wind and darkness filled | 
the room,—the angry elements of the heavens | 
beat and surged about and above them like a 
waveless sea; the roof had been carried away 
bodily. Every vestige of ceiling and shelter had 
disappeared, and only the appalling fury and | 
blackness of the whirlwind was visible above. 

“Go down quick!” shouted John. He caught 
the child and put her on the stairs. ‘Take her | 
down; I'll see to Amos. Kindle a fire as quick- | 
ly as you can.” 

The horror, the terror, the sense of death and 
darkness made Nelly almost incapable of mo- 
tion, but she managed to drag the screaming 
child down stairs, and with trembling hands | 
lighted the dry wood she had prepared for | 
morning. Amos insensible, Amos killed,—that | 
was all she could see, and when through the | 
open door Jack appeared bearing Amos in his 
arms, his face bruised and smeared with blood, 
she fell upon her knees almost senseless. 

When she regained her nerves and could 
move, she saw that Amos was comfortably 
placed before the fire, and Jack busy stripping 
his left arm to the shoulder. 

“Yes, I'm afraid the bone is shattered,”’ he 
said, as he caught her eye. “I can never be too 
thankful that I came when I did. I had just 
lifted him when a heavy piece of rafter fell just 
where his head would have been. I thought it 
must have killed him,—instead, it’s only broken 
Though it was 
‘nothing’ he had no sooner spoken than the 
brave fellow fainted away, and Nelly had heart 
and hands too full to think of herself from that 
time for many hours forth. 





Fortunately there had been no rain, and the rest 


The stormy wind was stilled by eed 
of the house stood firmly on its foundations. | 


and Amos, marvellous to say, nad been cl 


times,—to feel that he was a burden, and there| scious of the lapse of time, asked fora light, j ened into vitality, for he could move his feet, a 


“feat,” he laughingly said, that he had not ac. 
complished fur months. 

The farmer came home that day, and on look- 
ing at the wreck of his premises, decided not to 
put on an extra story, but to follow the wiser 
plan of his wife. 

And Jack never went further west. That 
broken arm was his passport to favor in more 
hearts than one. 

—_————+or—_-—_—_—_ 
For the Companion. 
AUNT LUCY’S ELECTRIC SPECTA. 
CLES. 
By Robert W. Welch. 

“Ts that the knocker, Norah?” asked my Aunt 
Lucy of her servant-girl. 

“That's what I thinks, mum,” replied Norah, 
and she scraped the brown-bread dough off her 
hands, preparatory to answering the summons, 

“If it is anybody for me, Norah, say that I am 
engaged.” 

“That I will, mum,” and off went Norah in 
the direction of the front door. 

Presently she returned, holding between her 
thumb and forefinger a printed card. Her mis- 
tress took it and read, “Dr. Henricus W. Al- 
thiers, Opthalmic Electrician.” 

‘“He’s a-waitin’ in the parlor, mum,” 

“Waiting in the parlor, Norah! Why didn’t 
you tell him I was engaged?” 

An’ didn’t I, faith? But he said he must see 
you, anyhow, mum, and I hadn’t the heart to 
refuse sich a fine gintleman.”’ 

What could my Aunt Lucy do but throw 
down her apron, shake out her sleeves, and 
hasten to the parlor. As she opened the door, 
the stranger rose up to greet her. 

“Is this Mrs. Perkins?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Aunt Lucy, with dignity. 

“Tam Dr, Althiers, as you have seen by my 
card. Dr. Althiers, opthalmic electrician, mad- 
am.”? 

‘What kind of an electrician is that, sir?” 

‘An electrician, madam, who treats diseases 
of the eyes. I am from Boston, and my pur- 
pose is to take rooms at the Cocheco House in 
about three weeks. This is a preliminary visit, 
merely. I am now making arrangements for 
my longer sojourn in November. I have devot- 
ed myself to the study of the eyes most assidu- 
ously for twenty-five years, and I have at length 
invented my ‘patent electric spectacles,’ which 
I am now introducing with great success.”’ 

“Well,” said my Aunt Lucy, “I am very glad 
if you have invented anything that will afford 
relief to diseased eyes, there are so many suffer- 
ing from such complaints.”’ 

“Of course you are glad, madam, and, if I 
mistake not, you will rejoice personally in the 
blessing here brought to you. Iam sent to you 
by Rev. Mr. Norton, your pastor, I believe. I 
sold him a pairof my spectacles in Boston about 
a fortnight ago, and it was at his earnest solici- 
tation that I left my office in Boston in charge 
of my associates, and came to your beautiful 
city. Mr. Norton gave me a few names of those 
whom he knew to be afflicted with opthalmic 
troubles, and upon the list was your name. So 
I am come, Mrs, Perkins, to show you a pair of 
my spectacles.” 

“It was very kind of you to come, sir, but | 
don’t think the glasses would do me any good. 
My eyes are very bad. Iam almost blind.” 

“Ah, madame, that makes no difference what- 
ever. I can make your eyes as good as ever they 
were in a month. It will cost you nothing to 
try the glasses, for, if they are not all that I war- 
rant them, I will take them back in November.” 

Dr. Althiers here opened his little satchel, and, 
selecting from it one from a number of pairs of 
spectacles, carefully dusted the glasses, and con- 
tinued: 

“T have said that this is a preliminary visit, 
merely. I want to leave a few of my spectacles 
now among the first families, so that when I 
come again, people may know just what I am 
offering. The price is seven dollars and fifty 
cents, and that is a much less price than I shall 
charge for my spectacles when I open my rooms 
in the Cocheco House. But I am willing, for 
the reason I have given, to dispose of a few pairs 
for only seven dollars and fifty cents. My pro- 
posal is, that you take a pair at that price now, 
with the explicit understanding that the money 
shall be refunded if they do not cure your eyes 
in a month. But there is no doubt about it. 
They have been tried by hundreds of people, 
and the result has always been the same. Let 
me adjust a pair to your eyes, madam.” 

Now my Aunt Lucy was, as she herself said, 


almost blind. She could not see to make a bed 


without her glasses, and none too well even with 
them. She had not read a line in book or news- 


| Help was soon obtained for Jack’s broken arm, | paper for five years, and it was about all she 


could do to read a short sign, or a circus Dill. 
It was only this very morning, when she lost 
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one of her slippers, that she offered to “give the 
world’? to any one who would give her a pair of 
sound eyes. And now the prospect of seeing 
agein within a month as well as ever she had 
seen, was delightful to contemplate. And the 
man was so fair about it, too. He would give 
back the money if the glasses did not give satis- 
faction. 

Jie was too handsome a man to bea cheat, 
and he talked as though he understood his busi- 
ness. At any rate, it would no no harm for him 
to adjust a pair to her eyes. 

Resides, Aunt Lucy rather liked the idea of 
belonging to one of the first families in Coche- 
eo. It would sound so nice to have Dr. Al- 
thiers, when he came in November, say, as he 
went about town,— 

“Tye sold my spectacles in many of the lead- 
ing families of your city. Rev. Mr. Norton 
wears them; Dea, R. J. Twombly has a pair 
also, and so, too, has Mrs. J. Franklin Perkins. 

“Do you think you have a pair that will do 
for me?”’ she asked. 

“Certainly, madam, just try them;’’ and, ris- 
ing from his chair, Dr. Althiers approached, and 
slipped a pair of his “patent electric spectacles”’ 
astride ny Aunt Lucy’s nose. 

“Ah, ha!’’ said the doctor, as Aunt Lucy 
screwed up her face. “I see you feel the elec- 
tricity. That’s good. It won’t hurt you.” 

“Oh, was that electricity? I thought you 
pinched me.”’ 

“No, no, madam; that was the electricity. It 
comes out of these little balls,’’ and Dr. Althiers 
showed her a little black globule at the end of 
each of the little steel bow-rods. 

“How funny! I thought surely you pinched 
me;” and Aunt Lucy and Dr. Althiers laughed 
together at the joke. 

‘Now, madam, you must wear these glasses 
every day instead of your old ones; and by the 
end of a week, you will find your eyesight im- 
proving. Ina fortnight you will be able to read 
ordinary coarse print. In aemonth you will see 
as well as ever you did in your life. I shall be 
here, as I said, in November, and I will call on 
you and see how you are pleased with your 


spectacles. But I know beforehand what you 
willsay. I have heard the story over and over 


again. It is always the same.” 

Aunt Lucy brought her wallet from the front 
chamber bureau, and paid Dr. Althiers seven 
dollars and fifty cents; and the doctor bowed 
himself out. 

“Be careful,’’ he said, as he opened the door, 
“to put the little balls right back of the ears, so 
that the electricity may have an uninterrupted 
passage to the opthalmic nerves.” 

“T will,” said Aunt Lucy. 

The happy woman could hardly wait for her 
husband to come home to dinner, so eager was 
she to show her spectacles. She met him at the 
door with them on her nose. 

“See my new specs, Frank!” 

“New specs! when did you get them?’ 

Aunt Lucy told him the whole story, while 
Uncle Frank took the glasses and looked them 
over, whistling softly to himself. 

“Is that all?’ he asked, when Aunt Lucy 
looked up for congratulations. 

“Tsn’t that enough?” 

“I should say it was quite enough. You have 
been completely taken in. That fellow has 
swindled you.”’ 

“Swindled me?” 

“Yes, swindled you. I’ve heard of him be- 
fore. The public have been warned against him 
in the papers, but he has changed his name and 
taken another route. He doesn’t know’any more 
about the eyes than an old cat, and you’ll not 
see him here in November, or ever again. 
These specs aint worth seventy-five cents, and 
as for the ‘electric balls,’ they are nothing but 
blue-black sealing-wax.’’ And lighting a match 
Uncle Frank applied the little knobs to the blaze, 
and melted them off in an instant. 

Aunt Lucy looked blankly at him, and then 
said, ‘The money’s gone, but don’t scold about 
it. Perhaps the glasses will do for Mrs. McNutt. 
To-morrow is her birthday, and she wants a 
pair of glasses ever so much.” 

“T don’t believe they are good enough to give 
away. Do as you please with them, but for 
pity’s sake, never tell anybody how you came 
by them!” 

“Of course I sha’n’t,”’ said Aunt Lucy. 

But, in spite of her promise, somehow the 
story leaked out. Perhaps this may be account- 
ed for by the fact that two or three others had 
been cheated as badly as herself, and misery 
loves company. 

Of course, as Uncle Frank predicted, Novem- 
ber came without bringing any Dr. Henricus 
W. Althiers to the Cocheco Honse. Aunt Luey 
never saw him again; but she heard of him 


by public indignation to flee into another State, 
where he is probably plying his sharp practice 
in “‘fresh fields and pastures new.” 





ae 
A SIGN OF SPRING. 
The softly-warbled song 
Comes through the pleasant woods, and colored wings 


Are glancing on the golden sun, along 
The forest openings. 
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For the Companion. 


DUG OUT BY GRIZZLIES. 

Late in the autumn of 1875, two young men 
named George Gallison and Joseph P. Stevens, set 
off from the mining town of Little Cottonwood, 
Utah, on a “prospecting” tour among the moun- 
tains, 

Silver mining is now the great business of this 
section. The miner’s ambition is to discover a rich 
“lead;’? and some of this class, by a fortunate dis- 
covery, have been known in a single week to pass 
from poverty to affluence. 

Gallison and Stevens started with their mining 
tools and a stock of provisions packed on the back 
of asmall burro(donkey). On the third day of their 
tour, they entered a gorge between high crags, which 
now bears the name of Grizzly Canyon. There Ste- 
vens saw what he deemed to be “indications” of 
chlorideore; and, after further examination, they 
fell to work to blast and remove the outer portions 
of the ledge. 

This was on the very last days of November. The 
weather, for nearly a week, had been raw and 
cloudy, with a biting wind blowing across the ridg- 
es. But the eager searchers forsilver, though it had 
the appearance of a snow storm, worked on in the 
canyon, the rocky walls of which were several hun- 
dred feet in height. 

A snow storm in the mountains is always dreaded 
by the miners, and Gallison, indeed, wished to leave 
for Alta City. But Stevens, who seems to have been 
the ruling spirit, refused to stir till they had opened 
the “lead”’ and located a “claim” for it. 

Grizzly Canyon, like many of the mountain ra- 
vines of the West, is a deep gorge, winding between 
almost perpendicular cliffs of dark igneous rock, 
which from their summits rise less steeply to peaks, 
three and four thousand feet in height. 

The bed of the canyon is not more than three or 
four rods in width, and is even narrower at its el- 
bow-like bends. On the side where they were work- 
ing, and a little below their supposed silver ledge, 
the cliff overhangs the path for some distance. 

Here the miners had built a shelter against and 
partially under the projecting rock, by standing up 
poles and wattling in brush and dry grass. They 
thus formed a comfortable hut, now much needed 
in the night, for the weather was bitterly cold and 
raw. : 

On the night of the 29th of November, snow be- 
gan to fall. On waking next morning, Gallison 
found the ground covered with snow, and the air 
full of whirling flakes, which were sifted down, dry 
as meal. More prudent than his comrade, he was 
alarmed at this sudden and fierce approach of win- 
ter. 

But Stevens made light of the matter, saying there 
would be no very heavy snow-fall at this season. 

He was no true prophet of storms. For from the 
29th of November till the 7th of December—eight 
days—snow fell almost uninterruptedly; not always 
fast, but yet continuously. 

The bed of the gorge was filled to the depth of 
nine and ten feet, while curled and glittering mass- 
es of snow hung from the high cliffs. It wasagrand 
but an appalling panorama of winter. 

Fortunately, they had brought with them, a con- 
siderable number of packs of flour and pork, or 
starvation would have overtaken them. For it was 
impossible even to move fora few rods along the 
canyon. For miles and miles the country was com- 
pletely blockaded. 

Many trunks of pines had fallen down into the 
canyon, and from these, at the outset of the storm, 
Gallison had collected a large rick of firewood. 
During all these weary days, the two “prospectors” 
kept in their camp, which they had rendered as 
“weather-tight’’ as possible. 

Thongh astonished at the unprecedented snow- 
fall, Stevens bore their imprisonment with stoical 
patience. He also had to bear Gallison’s ill-humor 
and reproaches. 

The burro now suffered most, being cut off from 
the grass. They took the little beast into the camp; 
but, as the animal grew weak, and bade fair to 
starve, they shot him on the fourth day. Taking 
off the skin, they buried the quarters in the snow, to 
keep as a last resort; for they knew not to what 
straits they might be reduced for food. 

On the sixth day of the storm, a deer leaped off 
the cliffs above them, and floundered helplessly in 
the drift. They were able to catch it with their 
hands. They supposed it had been pursued by 
wolves from the woods above. 

As the storm abated, the weather somewhat mod- 
erated. On the afternoon of the eighth day, the 
sun came out for the first time, dazzlingly bright. 
The following day it was warmer still. Stevens cnt 
arond to the ledge where they had been working, 
and, clearing out the snow, began to drill again. 

But a far more perilous crisis of their fortunes, 
one wholly unlooked for, was at hand. 

Gallison was getting dinner, but had started to 
carry a can of powder up to where Stevens was 
drilling, when suddenly an ominous sound was 
heard, like thunder, or the rumbling shock of an 
earthquake. 
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Astonished, they both stopped short, their wonder 
not unmingled with terror. The noise continued, 
growing louder and louder every second. It seemed 
to come from the cliffs, or the sky above. 

The solid ledge on which they stood was percepti- 
bly jarred. A great curled drift, overhanging from 
the rock above, fell down, nearly burying them. 
Struggling out of it, they both ran for the shelter of 
their camp. 

Scarcely had they reached it, when, with a fright- 
ful crash and roar, a huge mass, made up of snow, 
trees, rocks, and earth, slid down from the cliffs 
into the canyon, burying everything in a moment 
from the light! 

But for the overhanging rock, and the poles set up 
against it, they would have been instantly crushed. 
Asit was, Stevens was thrown down and partly buried 
by the snow and turf which broke in the outside of 
their shelter. 

“Good Heavens! What is this?” were his first 
words. ‘Gallison, are you dead?” 

Gallison, however, was not much hurt, and pulled 
out his fellow-miner. 

Then the grim Western humor came out. 
“Perhaps you disbelieve in a heavy snow - fall 
now?” says Gallison. 

“Chatter away while ye can,’’ was Stevens’ reply, 
“for we'll soon be smothered here—for want of air.” 
It was as dark as Egypt at first. But there was 
more air than Gallison thought. The cavity not 
filled by the snow-slide extended some rods beneath 
the sheltering rocks; and where the pine trees had 
fallen over, the snow and brush were supported, 
leaving open spaces all along the canyon wall, 

They were literally buried alive by an avalanche! 
It had fallen from the mountain-side above the 
gorge, where the snow, loosened by the warm after- 
noon sun, had begun to slide, and, gathering mo- 
mentum, had swept trees and boulders along with it. 
Stevens got a pole out of the wreck of their hut, 
and thrust it up into the snowy mass, but only drew 
down streams of water from the holes he made. 
Then the two crawled this way and that, and ex- 
plored their prison. There was more of it than they 
at first believed. 

“Think we can winter here, pard?’’ questioned 
Gallison, with the irony of a man used toa hard life. 
“T reckon,” said Stevens,—“if the jackass holds 
out.” 

Then they began to dig about with their hands 
and with sticks in search of their provisions. 

They found what was left of their stock of flour 
and pork, for these articles had been stored in the 
camp. Their supper that night consisted of flour 
mixed with snow, and graced, or greased with occa- 
sional mouthfuls of raw meat. 

If we may credit the account of these men, and 
they scemed quite honest, they remained buried 
here for three daysand a half without hearing a 
sound from the upper world! 

They could distinguish night from day by the al- 
ternate fading out and brightening of the dim trace 
of white, transmitted throngh the mass of snow 
above them. 

On the fourth day Stevens first distinguished a 
sound on the snow above, which, after anxious lis- 
tening, they both thought to be footsteps. 

Then they shouted and called, “Help! 
buried here!” 

The steps halted. They shouted again and again, 

Aftera minute or more of suspense, they heard 
the steps move hastily away. 

“Tt’s some rascally Indian!’ exclaimed Stevens. 
“He thinks it’s evil spirits!” 

Then they were in despair once more. 

But on the fifth day the same sounds were again 
heard, Again did the buried miners send up their 
shouts from the depths of this enormous snowadrift. 
In a short time they heard many other shuffling 
footfalls. It seemed very strange that no response 
was made to their cries. But their hearts bounded 
with hope when at length they heard unmistakably 
a noise as of digging and scraping out the snow. 
These noises continued at intervals for many hours, 

“Tt’s the redskins!’ Stevens asserted, repeatedly. 
Yet as the savages of this territory were not then 
unfriendly to the whites, they did not much fear any 
injury from them. 

But it seemed most astonishing that no reply was 
vouchsafed to their often repeated shouts. 

They now listened still more intently, for the dig- 
gers were evidently making good progress and com- 
ing nearer. 

Presently the suspicion suggested itself to Gallison 
that not men but wolves were digging. Both be- 
came convinced of it. 

“It’s wolves!’ Gallison exclaimed. 
have scented us,—or the jack. 
thing’s spilin’ down here! 
we’re dead men!” 

After a time they could hear snuffing through the 
snow, and presently growling. 

Suddenly a ray of light—which at first quite blind- 
ed both of them, they had been so long in darkness 
—shot down into the damp recess. It came in, up 
fifteen or twenty feet, beside the trunk of one of the 
pines which had fallen over them. 

As soon as Stevens conld bear the light, he 
glanced up and saw the eyes of some large animal. 

It was the head of a big grizzly bear. 

After a long hungry Jook, the grizzly again plied 
his paws to enlarge the opening. 
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“The brutes 
They think some- 
And if they get to us, 


Gallison fired his revolver at the beast, the re- 
port, pent up, nearly deafened them both. The 
bear drew back with a snarl, which was followed by 
aloud roaring, as if from several bears. 

Then another head appeared. Gallison instantly 
shot at it, This shot seemed to have hit; for there 








was prolonged growling and snarling, and a great 
scrambling about. 

Then, fora long time, they heard nothing. Ste- 
vens now climbed up by the pine trunk and worked 
his body up through the opening. He says that the 
bears had dug away the snow to the depth of twenty 
or thirty feet. 

Climbing out of the hole, Stevens saw five great, 
gaunt grizzlies sitting on their haunches off eight or 
ten rods—watching! 

Stevens dropped down through the hole. He 
again climbed out, taking the revolver, and seeing 
the bears ‘at a distance, discharged his piece six 
times, as fast as he could fire. The brutes ran off 
up the canyon, the rocky walls of which they made 
re-echo to their roars. 

It was now late in the afternoon; and the weather 
had come on so cold and freezing that they were 
glad to get down into the hole again and there pass 
the night. 

In the morning the snow was frozen hard enongh 
to bear their weight. They set off for Alta City, 
and, though considerably weakened from their five 
days enforced confinement and spare diet, succeed- 
ed in making their way to that place. 


ie — 


A DAY ON THE BUFFALO RANGE. 
We had been crawling along over ridges and 
through valleys all the long, bright June afternoon, 
Tip and I, with our ponies, Dan and Pawnee, and 
our two hunter comrades, Hughes and Thompson, 
with their “lumberee,” drawn by a roan horse 
and a chuffy, pudgy little mule. A queerer bit of 
horse kind than this same guileless mule I never 
beheld. Nothing on four legs, short of a pioneer 
bedstead, could match him for slowness and stiff- 
ness, 

But we were in no hurry, being sure that even this 
pace would take us somewhere sometime; and it 
did, for just as the sun dropped behind the distant 
“divide,” we looked down upon a little winding 
valley, through the midst of which ran a line of 
dense, leafy trees, indicating a water-course. We 
were not long in “lariatting out’ the horses, but 
when we came to look for water, it was not there. 
Before I had begun to recover from this disap- 
pointment, Thompson began explaining to me, with 
a look of unaccountable satisfaction, that this was 
a “dry-branch.’’ He further explained that a “dry- 
branch” is a stream whose water runs through and 
under the coarse gravel of its bed, rarely rising 
above ground, but invariably found by digging a 
few inches or feet. 

Water was soon obtained, supper cooked and eat- 
en, and by-and-by we were sound asleep. 

Early next morning—indeed, before morning had 
even flushed the east,—I was awakened by the voices 
of men and the whinny of horses, aud peeping out 
of our canvass-covered wagon, I saw the dark forms 
of the hunters busily preparing breakfast over a 
fierce little fire kindled down in the gravelly bed of 
the “‘dry-branch.”’ 

The fresh, keen airs of early dawn brought to me 
the welcome fragrance of steaming coffee and siz- 
zling bison steak, and impelled by such hunger as 
only a frontiersman knows, I sprang into my pon- 
derous boots, ducked my head into a bucket of wa- 
ter, and, drying my face at random on every attain- 
able part of my apparel, I presented myself at the 
luxurious board, 

With a great deal more celerity than ceremony 
our appetizing meal was discussed, and long before 
“sun-up”’ we were making a trail toward the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Knowing that we were now “on the range,” we 
all kept a bright look-out for buffalo, for although 
for the past day or two the ground along our route 
had been scooped into buffalo wallows and dotted 
with buffalo skulls, not a single live bison had we 
seen, 

About 10, A, M., Thompson reined up his team, 
and pointing towards the south-west, asked, “Do 
you see that black speck?” We strained our eyes 
for a time vainly, but at last we beheld the speck. 

“Buf'lo,” explained Thompson. 

“Pshaw! Prairie-dog, jack-rabbit, or—or’’—(try- 
ing to recall some minute dark object frequent 
thereabout) “buffalo chips!” 

Thompson regarded not my incredulity. 

“Old buf‘lo bull; ben druve out by younger ones; 
makin’ for herd; herd ain’t five mile away; tech—tch 
—tch,”’ touching the roan up with a prodigality of 
lash whose undistributed generosity was evidently 
approved by the mule. 

Our course was nearly parallel to that of the 
“speck,” and our speed evidently a trifle greater, 
for at about noon we had so nearly converged that 
we could plainly perceive the bulky head, covered 
with dense sweeping hair, and the short, thick, 
sharp horns of a huge old bull. We had been for 
some time climbing a gentle acclivity, over the brow 
of which the bull passed and disappeared in ad- 
vance of us, 

Reaching the summit shortly afterward, one of 
the prettiest scenes in the world met our cyes: a 
circular basin about a mile in diameter lay before 
us. The bottom was carpeted with grass of vivid 
green, which contrasted sharply with the brown rim 
of shaly rock that inclosed it. Along the southern 
border lay a narrow bow of crystal-clear water 
which sparkied like starlight under the intense rays 
of the noontide sun. Three or four buffaloes were 


drinking at the western end of the pool, and the old 
bull was making the best of his way to join them. 
We pansed only a few minutes to take in the lovely 
landscape, then picking our way carcfully deseend- 
ed into the valley and watered our horses at tho 
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stream—for it proved to have a slight current, 
and was in fact the out-welling of a dry-branch. 

The buffaloes quitted the valley long before 
we were ready to move, but we finally took up 
their trail and followed them. Now and then 
we caught brief glimpses of them as they passed 
over the gentle undulations far in advance of us. 

At about 4, P. M., we were only two or three 
furlongs behind them; at this point they over- 
took and joineda small band of stragglers which 
seemed making for the main herd. We steadily 
gained on them without effort on our part or 
fear on theirs, till at last, as they passed over a 
large, sweeping ridge, we were within gun-shot 
of them. 

3ut as for me, I had no wish or thought of in- 
juring these quiet, fearless animals. They 
seemed no more like ‘‘game”’ than do the docile 
cows and oxen on the old homestead. 

Sut the grandeur of the scene still awaited us; 
as we reached the heights of the ridge there 
opened upon our view one of those thrilling 
sights which memory holds; to the westward, 
seemingly as far as eye could reach—to north 
and to south—one endless, billowy mass of black 
and tawny buffalos! They were slowly moving 
to the north, grazing as they moved; the bright, 
level sun here and there lighted up the tossing 
horns which gleamed like polished ebony. Not 
@ sound arose from all this dense, tremendous 
sea of rhythinic life. 

While we were silently regarding the amaz- 
ing spectacle, all of a sudden « long trail of 
sleek, glossy cows, each with a calf by her side, 
filed out of the surging chaos, directly athwart 
our course. 

Thompson being more practical than esthetic, 
and with a thought of his little girls, exclaimed, 
“Must have one o’ them calves!’’ and, before 
the words were fairly out of his mouth, he was 
out of the wagon and old roan out of harness. 
‘The change that came over the spirit of the 
equine dream was magical; his lank and wiry 
frame was bubbling with electricity; his eye 
glowed with ardor; the old horse was an un- 
tamed mustang again. 

In an instant, with carbine and lariat in hand, 
Thompson was bestride him. Immediately after, 
and he had overtaken the hindmost of the now 
frightened and fleeing file, and springing from 
his horse, he had a struggling, tawny little bison 
in his powerful arms. The mother knew not of 
her loss, for a little space, but soon missing her 
offspring, she wheeled, and taking in the situa- 
tion at a single glance, with levelled horns 
charged down upon Thompson with such fe- 
rocity and rapidity that he was glad enough to 
loose his captive, which he had vainly been try- 
ing to bind, and save himself from the fury of 
the onset by a well-directed shot from his car- 
bine. 





And not 2 second too soon was the lucky bul- 
let, for the cow fell nearly at his feet; while 
away rolled the awkward, agile, round-shoul- 
dered calf, and joined the disappearing herd. 

The hunters whipped out their knives, and, 
preparing to remove the skin and lay in a store 
of steak against leaner days, requested me to 
“strike out’? over the prairie in search of water. 
So, just as the sun had cut himself in two on 
the sharp horizon, | went skimming away be- 
hind our ponies towards a distant broken portion 
of the prairie, hoping to find a dry-branch. 

It was already rapidly getting dark, and on 
that limitless prairie, destitute of terrestrial 
and stellar monuments, one had a small chance 
of going where he desired. 

Taking aim at the point whence I supposed I 
had come, I drove as rapidly back as the team 
would go, every now and then straining my 
throat with a protracted and lugubrions, ‘‘who- 
who,” after the manner of benighted owls and 
frontiersmen. 

At last a very diminished “who-who,” like a 
feeble echo of my own, struggled to my ear, and 
changing my route slightly, I passed on through 
the deepening darkness, 





A few minutes later I came upon our compa- 
ny, ready for instant departure, and somewhat 
anxiously awaiting my return. 

“Find water?” eagerly. 

“No—o—ah!”’ 

“Let’s push on f’r Paradise Crick,” suggested 
Thompson in a tone that cut off all argument; 
and so we set our faces northward toward the 
desired ‘‘crick,’’ a small stream tributary to the 
headwaters of the Soloman, and lying north of 
us some ten miles, 





By this time the whole sky had become 
wrapped in dense clouds, and along the horizon 
played the fantastic heat lightning incessantly. 
By experiment [ learned that one could not dis- 
tinguish a hand before one’s eyes. 

The country was cut and seamed by channels 
dug by the infrequent but resistless storms of 
that section. 

So trusting to the marvellous instinct of the 
native mustang and ponies, we crawled slowly 
along for an hour or more. Suddenly the horses 
stopped stock-still, and Hughes got out to re- 
connoitre. He found we were on the precipitous 
bank of a dry-branch, and announcing the glad 
news, requested us to remain where we were till 
he explored for water. 

By-and-by we heard the hunter’s ery, “‘who- 
who,” far down the branch, and knowing he 
had found the object of his search, we began 
toilfully laboring towards him, 

-———-- ++ ——- 
PRINCE GORTSCHAKOFF. 

The present period is 2 notable one in Europe 
for the advanced age of many of its leading 
statesmen. If age lends wisdom to the counsels 
of nations, the European cabinets should be 
models of sagacity. In England we see a pre- 
mier of seventy-one, with a rival in a statesman 
of sixty-eight; while Earl Russell, who has been 
a public character since the time of Napoleon L, 
and who is eighty-four, 1s still an active debat- 
er, and takes a constant part in the proceedings 
of the House of Lords. 

The President of the French Republic is sixty- 
eight, and the two most emivent public men in 
France next to him, M. Thiers and M. Dufavre, 
are respectively eighty and seventy-nine. 

In Germany, the great Chancellor Bismarck is 
sixty-three, while the Emperor himself is about 
eighty, and his right-hand military adviser, Von 
Moltke, is considerably older. 

Among the venerable statesmen of Europe, 
however, none except Earl Russell have seen 
longer or more active political service than Prince 
Alexander Gortschakoff, who has now retired, 
after serving for nearly twenty years as the 
Chancellor of the Russian Empire. 

Gortschakoff is about seventy-eight years of 
age; and of this long life, no less than fifty-seven 
years have been spent in public affairs. This 
period exceeds that of the public career of any 
living European statesman, Earl Russell alone 
excepted. He began as a diplomatic attache, 
and remained in the diplomatic service, rising 
steadily from rank to rank, until he attained the 
dignity of ambassador, from 1820 to 1857; when, 
as has been said, he became Chancellor, or Chief 
of the Imperial Cabinet. 

He was undoubtedly the ablest diplomatist 
that Russia has produced during the past half-a- 
century; and every prominent feature of Russian 
policy since the Crimean war has been the prod- 
uct of his wary and cautious statesmanship. 

Gortschakoff is a man of high polish and cul- 
ture, scholarly and thoughtful, a hard worker, 
and at the same time an accomplished man of 
the world. 

In personal appearance he is of medium height 
and build, a little stooping in the shoulders, 
snave and gracefulin manner. He has a square 
head and broad forehead, with bright and keen 
bine eves, and snow-white hair, a rather thick 
nose, and firm, close mouth. He wears gold 
spectacles, has no beard, and he somewhat re- 
sembles the French statesman, Thiers, thongh 
taller and more dignified looking. 
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sian state soon after its overwhelming defeat in 
the Crimea. The progress that Russia has made 
since, in physical strength and in restored influ- 
ence in Europe, must be in the main attributed 
to his adroit and careful statesmanship. 

He is succeeded as Chancellor by a personal 
favorite of the Emperor, Count Adlerberg; and 
it remains to be seen whether he will guide the 
affairs of the empire with the same wisdom and 
foresight that have marked Gortschakoff's long 
and brilliant career. 


—_—__+o+—___—- 
For the Companion. 


THE KELPIE. 


*Mid leaping waves that laugh for joy, 
Warm with the greeting of the south, 
Rocks merrily the painted buoy 
Light tossing at the harbor’s mouth, 


Some bright-eyed kelpie rides at ease 
That dancing shape of scarlet hue, 

And looking out o’er sparkling seas 
Watches for ships the long day through, 


And all the homeward hastening sails 
He welcomes, wierdly, wildly glad! 


But o’er the outward bound he wa 
With mystic chanting, slow and sad. 


’Tis not the breezes piping shrill, 
O sailors, that you pause to hear! 
*Tis the weird kelpie’s songs that thrill 
Your hearts with sense of joy or fear, 
CELIA THAXTER. 
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THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 
This number of the Companion will probably 


from the appointment of a new Cabinet by 
the new President. Among the changes that 


teresting than the retirement of Hon. Hamilton 
Fish from the position of Secretary of State. 

Mr. Fish is the twenty-eighth gentleman who 
has held that office since the adoption of the 
Constitution. Three of them, however, died in 
office, and three others were appointed only tem- 
porarily, and held office altogether for only three 
months. Thirteen Secretaries have held the po- 
sition during seventy-two of the eighty-eight 
years since Washington became President under 
the Constitution. 
State is the least subject to change of any in the 
Cabinet, and Mr. Fish has held it but a few 
days short of the eight years, which is the long- 
est term of service in that position in our history, 

The office is not only the most stable, it is also 
the most important in the Cabinet. 
tary of State is recognized at home and abroad 
as the second person in the government, and 
next to the President. He gives tone and char- 
acter to the administration, and is the medium 
through which all business with other govern- 
ments, of every nature, is transacted. On his 
coolness, sagacity and tact, depends the degree 
of cordiality in the relations between the United 
States and sister powers of the earth. 

The whole country, without distinction of 
party, may well feel a just pride in the skill and 
judgment with which Mr. Fish has conducted 
our foreign relations during the past eight years. 
Ile has fully maintained the honor of the Amer- 
ican name, and has caused our government to 
be respected by all the other governments with 
which we are in diplomatic relations. 

On several occasions he has been placed in 
most difficult situations, where a Secretary with 
less self-control might easily have done great 
mischief and vast injury to our interests. This 
was especially the case in our dealings with 
Spain. We have had serious grounds of complaint 


in Cuba has led to acts which the law of nations 
does not sanction, and Mr. Fish has had the 
heavy task of proving to Spain that our govern- 
ment did not approve of these acts, and was do- 
ing all in its power to stop them. 

On the other hand, the murder of the prison- 
ers taken from the steamer Virgenius was an out- 
rage fur which we were forced to demand satis- 
faction. The correspondence was very long and 
tedious, but, in the end, Mr. Fish carried our 
point for us. In that affair the Secretary of 
State stood between an angry community clam- 
oring for war, and a foreign government which 
owed us an apology, and all the reparation it 
could make for an act of outrage. He obtained 
all we could ask, and peace was preserved. 

In the difficulties with Great Britain on the ex- 
tradition question, he showed very remarkable 
skill. The British government declined to act 
up to the treaty under which it had agreed to 
send back to us persons accused of crime, who 
had escaped across the Atlantic. Mr. Fish, ina 
series of masterly letters on the subject, proved 
that, by every rule of law, Great Britain was 
acting a faithless part. Although that govern- 
ment would not yield at the time, it has since 
changed its ground, and fully accepted the view 
of its duty which our Secretary of State laid 





before it. 
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against Spain and she has had others against | 
us. The sympathy felt here for the insurgents | 


But the greatest of all his triumphs was in the 
negotiation and execution of the Alabama Claims 
Treaty. It was a work of immense labor, and 
was attended with great difficulties. It was car. 
ried through to complete success. We obtained 
the amount decided to be due for the damage 
done us through English negligence during our 
civil war, and every point of difference between 
our government and that of Great Britain was 
finally settled. 
These are only the leading incidents in Mr, 
Fish’s career as Foreign Secretary. Nobody can 
| understand the enormous amount of labor that 
| is constantly thrown upon the head of the State 
| Department. It has been so well performed that 
we are at peace and on good terms with all the 
world. There is no brighter page in the history 
of Gen. Grant’s administration than that which 
| tells of the work of Secretary Fish, and the new 
| President may esteem himself fortunate if he 
finds a Secretary who will discharge the duties 

| of the office with as much credit to himself and 
honor to the country as they have been dis- 
charged since March, 1869. 


sasnsaneicincniiinlt imc 
SUNSHINE AND HEALTH. 
Without the sun ourglo be would be a frozen mass 
immersed in utter darkness. But the sun is more 
| than light for the eye, and heat for man and beast, 
} It is an inexhaustible res- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| and every living thing. 
| ervoir of health-giving energy, which it incessantly 
pours forth to man through ninety-three millions of 
| mil.» of space. 

Everybody knows the fact that plants will not 
| thrive in the dark, however complete all the other 
When placed in the window 
they turn all their leaves to the light, and climbers, 
at a little distance from the window, will leave their 
| supports and stretch out straight towards the sun- 
! shine, 

| It is not so generally known that human beings 
| thrive only in the sunshine, though the wonderful 
| medical power of sunshine was known to the an- 
| cients, and is now recognized by all our best physi- 
cians. Whatthat mysterious influence is which the 
sunshine exerts on the plants to cause them to turn 
their leaves towards it, and thus drink in a fuller 
measure of life, and to force even the climbing plant 
|to break away from its twining nature, the wisest 
| Equally mysterious, but equally 


| conditions of growth. 


|; cannot tell us. 
| real, is the invigorating power of sunshine on hu- 
}man beings. Without it men pine; all morbid ten- 
| dencies are strengthened, and in a multitude of 
cases are developed into actual disease, and diseases 
otherwise contracted become liable to a fatal termi- 
| nation, ‘ 

| What proportion of these crippled patients re- 
cover?” asked a visitor at one of the New York 
hospitals of Dr. Griscom, who had been connected 
with it for twenty years, “Nearly allon the sunny 
side of the hospital recover,’ he replied, “while 
many on the shady side linger along till gangrene 
sets in, when death comes to their relief.” 
lar fact is true universally. 

We make some practical suggestions: 

1. Get sun-baths as often as possible, sick or well. 

2. Let the living-rooms and sleeping-rooms of the 
house be on the sunny side. We add sleeping- 
rooms, though we use them in the dark, for the sun- 
shine acts as a disinfectant besides giving an invig- 
orating power to the air that fills them. 

3. Don’t shut out the sunshine because it fades a 
choice carpet. A new one now and then won't cost 
as much as doctor’s bills,—to say nothing about loss 
in business and by death. 

4. Take the sunny side of the street (except in sul- 
try weather) in going back and forth to business. 

5. Let mothers see that their babies get a double 
portion of sunshine, and make sure that their nur- 
sery-maids, when drawing them out in their car- 
riages, don’t take the shady side of the street for 
their own special comfort. 

6. Bo sure that the sick have a room which the 
sun enters daily. 

te 


LORD MELBOURNE AND THE EDITOR. 
The office-seeker receives the gifts of monarchies 
as well as republics. One trait marks the class,—they 
desire place rather than occupation, The prime 
minister of a king is as much pestered by those anx- 
| ious to serve the nation—to live on the public would 
| be the correct expression—as are the secretaries of 
| a Republican cabinet. 
While Lord Melbourne was prime minister of 
| Great Britain, he was so much bothered with re- 
quests for office that he expressed surprise if a per- 
son in the habit of calling upon him did not ask for 
| a place, either for himself or a friend. 
Among his habitual visitors was Mr. Black, the 
| editor of the Morning Chronicle. His calls were to 
| obtain political information, or to consult with the 
| premier upon points of ministerial policy, to be ad- 
vocated in the columns of the Chronicle. 
| Once, after a long interview, Lord Melbourne 
abruptly remarked, “Mr. Black, I think you forget 
| who Iam.” 
| “I hope not, my lord!” replied Mr. Black, ina 
tone of alarm. 


A simi- 





| thing to make you think I am wanting in proper re- 
spect.”” 
“Mr. Black,” said his lordship, solemnly. “You 
forget that I am the prime minister, and treat me 
| in a manner that fs, to say the least, somewhat un- 


| common,” 


“T trust I have not said or done any- - 
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Mr. Black looked puzzled, 
went on. 

«Yes, somewhat uncommon! Here am I, prime 
minister, in confidential intercourse with you. I 
have patronage at my disposal, and you never so 
much as hint to me that you would like ne to give 
you aplace. And, Mr. Black, there is no man liv- 
ing to whom I would sooner give a place than your- 


and his lordship 


self. 

“I thank you, my lord,” replied Mr. Black, with 
the frankest simplicity, “but Ido not want a place. 
Lam editor of the Chronicle, aud like my work, and 
do not desire to change places with anybody in the 
world—not even with your lordship.” 

“Mr. Black,” said Lord Melbourne, shaking him 
heartily by the hand, “I envy you, and you’re the 
only man I ever did.” 





MONEY AND GENIUS. 


Itis a common notion that a man of genius cannot 
take care of himself or manage his own affairs. It 
isa fovlish notion, for genius does not, as the small 
pox is said to expel other diseases, drive out common 
sense. It is an erroneous notion, and its error is 
shown by the fact that many modern men of genius 
manage their own affairs with as much prudence as 
acarpenter, a merchant, or a banker. 

Bancroft and Motley among historians, Longfel- 
low, Bryant and Tennyson among poets, are living 
examples to prove that the possession of genius does 
not make a man an idiot in the management of his 
own finances. These poets and historians, and the 
list might be increased by the addition of scores of 
names of prudent men of genius, unite the hardest 
common sense to gifts of imagination and expres- 
sion. 

Sir Bulwer Lytton, the novelist, once remarked 
that he sometimes found it expedient to curb.the 
impulses of his generosity by a rush into parsimony. 
“Not that I love money unwisely,” he added; “but 
I most certainly respect it, as Lord Bacon respected 
knowledge, and for the same reason, because it is 
power,—power to be independent, power to please 
yourself, and power to be of service to other peo- 
ple.” 

Robert Burns has expressed the same idea, so full 
of sound common sense, in his poem, addressed “To 
a Young Friend:” 

“To catch Dame Fortune’s golden smile 
Assiduous wait upon her, 
And gather gear by every wile 
That’s justified by honor. 
Not for to hide it in a hedge, 
Not for a train attendant, 


But for the glorious pr ivilege 
Of being independent.” 


+> 
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A DETECTED RUSE, 

Bayard Taylor tells a story of a lady in Germany, 
who was called suddenly to provide a dinner for 
the reigning duke. She was at her country-house, 
short of provisions, when she received word that the 
duke was near by, and would dine with her. The 
only meat at hand was a haunch of venison and 
some scraps forsoup. The soup went off well. But, 
as the waiter was bringing in the venison, he un- 
luckily lifted the dish, and the haunch fell upon the 
floor. The lady was in despair, but, without a flush 
on her countenance or a quiverin her tone, said, 
quietly, “Take it away.” 

The ill-fated haunch was taken out, put on a new 
dish, and regarnished and brought back again. The 
hostess, who had been talking serenely with her 
royal visitor, cut off a delicate slice of the venison, 
and said, “Will your Royal Highness have a piece 
of this?’” He was shrewd enough to detect her art- 
ifice, and good-natured enough to show an indiffer- 
ence to accidents, for he replied, not without a touch 
of sarcasm, “‘Thank you; if you please, I will take a 
Piece of the first.” 





A GREAT HOARD. 
The Bank of France has had in its vaults during 
the past year the largest sum of gold and silver 
money, probably, that was ever collected in one 
place. It exceeded at times 2,200,000,000 francs, or 
$440,000,000. 
This would be more than enough to redeem every 
greenback and every piece of fractional currency in 
this country, and leave a balance of $50,000,000, after 
our paper money debt had been wiped out. But 
Perhaps the vastness of the sum will be better un- 
derstood if we say that if it were all in gold coin, it 
would weigh more than 312,900 pounds, avoirdupois, 
or more than 156 tons. 
Asa matter of fact, about one-third of the money 
isin silver. A French silver five-franc piece weighs 
15%4 times as much as a gold piece of the same val- 
wc. So it follows that the weight of coin in the 
bank vaults has exceeded 1,825,000 pounds, or more 
than 900 tons. 
a 
MOSS JN THE CARS. 
Au Trish professor of botany has been botanizing 
in a singular field. He examined the carriages of 
the Great Western Railw ay, and discovered a flour- 
ishing growth of tufts of moss and fungi in the cor- 
ners of the windows. On putting them under the 
nicroscope, they proved to be “green little plants, 
abont the eighth of an inch in height, and apparent- 
ly very healthy.” 
Would furnish far more startling discoveries to an 
active professor of entomology. 
— ee 


A CURIOUS FERN. 





. A fern grows in China which bears such a resem- 
lance toa lamb, that the English call it the Tarta- 


We doubt not that the carriages 


vegetable wool, of a yellow color. The main stem 
lies flat, a short distance above the ground, while 
the hanging stems touching the earth look like little 
legs supporting it. Covered with this vegetable 
wool, the likeness to a lamb is quite curious, 





TAME BUTTERFLIES, 


What man does, woman can do; at least, so thought 
three maiden sisters of England, who heard thata 
naturalist had tamed a Syrian wasp. The sisters 
determined to domesticate English wasps. Beforea 
week was out, one fair experimentalist wore a large 
blue patch over her left eye, another carried her 
right arm in a sling, the third was altogether lost to 
the sight of anxious friends, and all had come to the 
conclusion that wasp-taming was not their forte. 
But an English lady did tame two butterflies, and 
the story 1s told in Chambers’s Journal: 


Becoming possessed of two butterflies of different 
species in achrysalis state, she resolved to try how far 
they would be amenable to kindness, aud placed them 
for security in a glazed cabinet in her well-warmed 
bedroom. A few days before Christmas, she was 
delighted by the appearance of a little yellow but- 
terfly, but was punts d how to cater for the delicate 
creature, 

Taking a fairy rose, then in bloom, she dropped a 
little honey and rosewater in a blossom, and put the 
plant in the cabinet, and soon had the satisfaction 
of seeing the butterfly take its first meal. In a fort- 
night, it would leave the rose to settle on her hand 
when she called it by its name, Psyche. 

By-and-by, a peacock butterfly emerged into active 
life from the other chrysalis. The new comer ac- 
cepted the sensation of active life at once, and, like 
its companion, delighted in being talked and sung 
to, both ——— enjoying being waved in the air, 
and dance and down while quietly resting upon 
the hand of their mistress. 

Upon the coming of summer, the cabinet was 
moved close to the window, and its doors thrown 
open. For some days, neither of its tenants cared 
to venture beyond the window-sill; but one bright 
afternoon, their protectress, “with many bitter 
tears,’”’ beheld them take wing and join some wild 
companions in the garden. At night, however, they 
returned to their lodgings. 

Next day they took the air again, and were not 
seen until September. One afternoon there came a 
heavy thunder storm, and when it was over, 2 yellow 
butterfly was found dead on the window-sill, which 
the lady, with some warrant, lamented over as her 
own particular one; the peacock,” too, would seem 
to have met a like fate, for it was never seen again. 





SANS-SOUCI PALACE, 


The favorite residence of the Emperor William of 
Germany is the Sans-Souci palace, near Potsdam. 
The visitor is impressed with its simplicity and ele- 
gance. A tourist says: 


After writing your name in a book near the door, 
you are conducted through a room finished in oak, 
with feo: a furniture of the same, and 
large floor mats of fur, to the royal apartments. The 
rooms are of ordinary size, neat and simple, yet con- 
taining all the requisites in the way of pictures, 
books, furniture and fancy knick-knacks that tend 
to make a home pleasant and attractive. 
We pass through various apartments used for 
drawing-rooms, sitting-rooms, for writing, music, 
reading and sewing. The views from the windows 
of the private flower garden, where fine statuary, 
fountains and flowers are abundant; of the sloping 
lawn, bounded by forests and lake, where float a lit- 
tle steamer, a full-rigged ship of very small dimen- 
sions, and other boats, all of which are royal yachts; 
of the broad stone veranda, set with large urns and 
pots of trailing vines and beautiful flowers. All 
these are superb beyond description. 
The dining-room is after the style of old castles; 
it is very large and high, of oak finish and furniture. 
Near the top there is a balcony around the room. 
At the head of the table is a large, square-built, 
high-back chair used by the Emperor. 
n the next floor are the sleeping-rooms. Here, 
too, everything is very simple. The _ poe has a 
room which he uses for studying. &§ provided 
with all the necessary Bins on hed with maps 
and charts, and in one out-of-the-way corner is his 
small cot bed, such as he would be likely to use in 
his tent on the battle-field. 
In the tower is another study and writing-room. 
On the table are the pen, ink and_ paper, as if His 
Majesty had just finisheda letter. From the balcony 
outside a fine view of the surrounding country and 
palaces may be had. Here the royal family spend a 
season free from all cares of State, and live as ordi- 
nary citizens in their beautiful home. 
————o"""" 
WEALTH OF THE ROTHSCHILDS. 
Three men have died in this country within a year, 
William B. Astor, A. T. Stewart, and Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, whose united wealth would probably 
amount to $150,000,000. Some estimate the sum to 
amount to more than $200,000,000. This seems large, 
but what is it to the wealth of the Rothschilds, the 
famous bankers of Europe? 
Their wealth is stated by Emile Burnout, the well- 
known publicist, to have attained in the past vear 
to the almost incalculable sum of 17,000,000, 
francs, or $3,400,000,000. The significance of these 
stupendous figures may be rudely conceived by com- 
parison, but there is nothing in the history of pri- 
vate wealth with which they can be compared. 
Baron Edward de Rothschild has just purchased by 
auction a curious piece of furniture, covered with 
plates of Sevres ware, for 700,000 francs. 





A SCATHING REPLY. 

Perhaps the most crushing rejoinder ever flung 
back in return for an insult was that which Curran, 
the eloquent Irish lawyer, hurled at Judge Robin- 
son. The judge was a man of sour and cynical dis- 
position, who had been raised to the bench,—ao, at 
least, it was commonly believed—simply because he 
had written in favor of the government of his day a 
number of pamphlets remarkable for nothing but 
their servile and rancorous scurrility. 
Atatime when Curran was only just rising into 
notice, and while he was yet a poor and struggling 
man, this judge ventured upon a sneering joke, 


which, amall thongh it was, but for Curran’s ready 
witand scathing eloquence, might have done him 





flan lamb fern, 


It is covered with a thick, soft, 


counsel on the opposite side, Curran said he had 
consulted all his books and could not find a single 
ease in which the principle in dispute was thus es- 
tablished. “Thatimay be, Mr. Curran,” sneered the 
judge; “but I suspect your law library is rather lim- 
ited.” 

Curran eyed the heartless toady for a moment, 
and then broke forth with this noble retaliation: 
“It is very true, my lord, that I am poor, and this 
circumstance has certainly rather curtailed my li- 
brary. My books are not numerous, but they are 
select, and I hope have been perused with proper 
dispositions. I have prepared myself for this high 
profession rather by the study of a few good books 
than by the composition of a great many bad ones. 
I am not ashamed of my poverty, but I should be 
ashamed of my wealth if I could stoop to acquire it 
by servility and corruption. If I rise not to rank, I 
shall at least be honest; and should I ever cease to 
be so, many an example shows me that an ill-ac- 
quired elevation, by making me the more conspicu- 
ous, would only make me t 1@ more universally and 
notoriously contemptible.” 


—__ ~o>  — -— -— 

GREEN WOOD. 
A veteran farmer writes to the Jowa Free Press in 
favor of green wood as an economical fuel. He says: 


The water turns to steam, and this steam is nearly 
as hot as the fire in the wood, and it passes up with 
the smoke fand heated air, a better element to heat 
the sides of the stove and stove-pipes than the ex- 
ceedingly rarified air or the smoke is. 

like dry wood, and must have some of it—say 
one-half, to go with very green—and then I like the 
green w ood that has more fuel than water in it, such 
as oak, hickory, ash, in preference to cottonwood, 
soft maple and willow. These will do, when dry, to 
purchase by the ton. In fact, did you never think 
that all wood, when dry, should be marketed by the 
ton? Aton of ine that contains a little turpentine 
is worth as much as a ton of oak, less the trouble of 
putting it in the stove. 

As to this laborious work of tending the fire, I 
prefer part green wood, for when we have started a 
good fire with dry wood, then put on twice as much 
of the green as we w ould of dry, it will last four 
times as long and keep a steadier fire. When we 
reflect on these advantages of half green wood,—the 
heat of the steam, less care in tending the fire, and 
less damage of overheating the room (and the last is 
the best advant: uge), in my estimation they overbal- 
= the loss of heat by putting on a cold, damp 
stic 


~~ 
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AN INCH OF RAIN. 


The following answers the question, What is an 
inch of rain? 





An English acre consists of 6,272,640 square inches ; 
and an inch deep of rain on an acre yields 6,272,640 
cubic inches of water, which, at 277,274cubic inches 
to the gallon, makes 22,622.5 gallons; and, as a gal- 
lon of distilled water weighs 10 pounds, the rainfall 
onan acre is 226,225 pounds, avoirdupois; as 2,240 
pounds are aton, an inch deep of rain weighs 100,- 
993 tons, or nearly 101 tons per acre. For every 
100th of an inch, a ton of water falls per acre. 





A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Companion Given with other Publica- 
tions. 

We will send to any person, the COMPANION and 
other publications that are named in our Club List, 
at reduced rates. The Club List will be found in 
the issue of October 26. If you have not seen it, 
notify us, and it will be forwarded to your address, 





FAMILY SOLDERING CASKET. 








This is a very useful article and quite a novelty. It 
consists of a Soldering-Iron, Scraper, Bar of Solder, Box 
of Rosin, and directions for use. It will be found conven- 
ient in every household. With it most of the little leaks 
and holes in tin wear and fruit cans can be mended in a 
few moments without expense and the annoyance of 
sending to the tin smith. We offer it for sale, postage 


paid by us, for 80 cents. 
PERRY MASON & CO. 





A Set of Drawing Instruments. 





This little Case contains four Brass Drawing Instru- 
ments, a Pair of Compasses, 2 Compass Extension, a 
Drawing Pen, a Crayon Holder, alsoa Key and Wooden 
Rule. The pieces are nicely finished and are all that are 
required for ordinary drawing. We offer it for sale, post- 
age paid by us, for 85 ccnts, 

PERRY MASON & CO. 


This Improved Spring Steel 


Bracket and Fret Saw. 
50 Original petees (full size). 
Bracket Saw Blades. 
1 Brad Awl. 


1 Sheet Impression Paper. 
1 Sheet Fine sana Paper, also, complete in- 
structions for nse. Sent oe for $1 25. 





PERRY MASON & CO. 
Boston, Mass. 





irreparable injury. Speaking of some opinion of 





{Youth's Comnanion on 
41 Temple Place, 


which would yield to a mild remedy, 
often attacks the lungs. 





“A Slight Cold,’ Coughs.—Few are aware 


of the importance of checking a cough or “SLIGHT COLD” 


but if neglected, 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches” 


give sure and almost immediate relief. 








WILL DELIGHT YOU. 
If you want to enjoy. a great ee 
ure, send at_once for Earnest Mark- 

@ man’s two Books, “The Roamer 

Famil : is and “The Li vely 

Family.’’ bound together, stuff cov- 

e x 200 Pages—amailed, both, post- 

aid, for 30 cts. Bound separate- 

¥, paper cover, both. 20 cts.; either 

alone, 10 cts. Thousanis already 

@ sold,and enthusiastic letters come to 

us as to the great pleasure they have given, Write your 
nome and post-oftice plainly, and address MERCAN- 

TIL EB x UBLISHING CO., St. Louis, Mo. 

Strong Planrs delivered free of cost safely 
per mail at your door. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Splen. 
did assortment of 
ROSES 
6 for $1; 
13 for $2. Le 
New “ ee 
iOOPES, BRO. & THOM 
chor a anaes. West Fen. Pa. 





Fine ever- -blooming and other 
oses sent by mail, host- paid 
everywhere, and their sai 






val guaranteed. 6 for ®1; 14 for & 3 ‘84 
Purehaser’s choice of nearly 600 varieties of Roses 
and other plants, ¢ saentin labelled, Fine Premium: Rove 

Cata- 


with each package when 10 cents are i Ad eu 
logue free. Address JOS. HILL & SUS, 
West Grove, Chester Co., Ta 


THE DINGEE & CONARD co's 


ROSES 


Strong Pot Plants, suitable for iminediate flow 








erin; ent safely by mail, postpaid. 6 s eo 
varitties, our choice, all labeled, for $13 12 2 for $25 
19 for $3 for $43 35 for $5. For 10 cents each 


additional, one M ificent Premium Rose 
toevery dollar’ 's worth ordered. Send forourNEW 
0 ROSE C UL! and choose 
from over 300 finest by Wemake Roses aGreat 
Specialty, and are the largest Rose-growers in Amere 
tca. Refer to 100,000 gor int the United States 
and Canada. THE DINGEE & CONARD co., 
RosE-GROWERS. West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


A Complete Flower Garden for 50 cents — 
To introduce our unsurpassed flower seeds we will send 
o any address for SO cents and stamp, 20 packages of 
our choicest varieties (our selection). Catalogue for 
stamp. All seeds warrantec 

. HOWARD & CO., ” Seedsmen, Pontoosue, I. 


~ Reid's Floral Tribste, a book of $0 pages with Colored 
Plates, describes 600 varieties of Flowers, Vegetables, 
Bulbs &o. price 10 cts. ‘his work wiih 6 pxts. Choice 


VHOYKIAIH PIR 
ELS 0 WD £5 Ls LS 
Flowor Seeds, includin "Pans ancl Verbena, for 25 cts. 
14 Choice variotios and ThoTribute, G0 cts. Vogotable Seeds 
substituted if prefered. W. H. REID, 
ae Mention this Paper Bochoster, N. Y. 
L0oK! Look: iw ANTED. All who read this 
_4 papertosend 10 cents for any 3 splendid Card Pictures 
of any of the following 18 Presidents and 6 eminent men: 
Washington, John Adams, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, J. 


























Q. Adams, Jackson, Van Buren, Harrison,Tyler, Polk, Tay- 

~ "We sbster, J. Hancock, layes, Samuel Tilden, 

Gen. Bristow, Gen. Scott. Select any 3 you wish, enclose 
; ___ Address P, 0, Box 39, Cleveland, 0. 

$2500 A YEAR, AGENTS WANTED on 

spectus, representin 

150 prsTincT BOO 

made from this when a ping Le fail. 

wanted on our M4 

and Superb Bindings. These Books heat he 
World. Full particulars free. Address gous & p 


lor, Fillmore, Pierce, Bue hanan, Lincolnand Grant; Dan- 
10 cents, and we will send by return mail. 

our Grand Combination Pro- 
wanted everywhere. The inile thing ever JOK 
Superior to all others. With ae keane Illustrated Aids 
TER & CO., Publishers, PHILADELPHIA 





f Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
= cass Dur abitte 7 & & Oheapness, Un ‘qual 
Boca Dan A rs, Cauton, Maas. 


EITHER 250 gun assorted Decalcoma- 
nie, 50 beautiful Gem Chromos, 
FOR 35 Fine Scrap Book Pictures, 8 
Mounted Card Chromos, 2 sheets 

15 CT. Extra Comic Pictures, I Lovely 
2 me prise Bouquets. All post free. 

dress HENRY S. DATE, Chicago, Mm. 


NEVER SO HAPPY IN MY LIFE 


As when I received my SELF-INKING aad 
lumbian, Itw ill do the work of a $25 
press, 4x6, ey 5x73. $27; 6x®. pei 
8x12. $60. RINTING OFFICE 
COMPLE aE FOR &5. Stamp 
for catalogue to CU 14) is & MITCH- 
ELL, ~—— Founders, 21 Brattle St., 
Boston, Mass. Estab’d 1847. 


ANTED! SALESMEN at a salary of $1200a 

ear to travel and sell goods to ers. NO 
FEDDLING. Hotel and traveling expenses paid. 
Address, Moxiton Maxuractorine Co., Cincimnat!, hid. 


A GREAT OFFER?! We will during 


_o= Hard Times 
dispose of 100 PIANOS GANS, new and 
sevens ar d, a, , 4 aces ane including 
WA RS’, at lowest prices for cash or Instal- 
bas ay ortolet until paid fon wt ever before 
offered. WATE 7RAND SQUARE and 
UPRIGHT PIA NOS& ORGANS arethe BEST 
MADE. AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated Cat- 
alogues Mailed. A liberal discount (o 7eacihers, 
Ministers. Churches, etc. Sheet music at half price. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS. TERENEES, 8 ona 
Dealers, 40 East 14th St., Union Square, 


$15 SHOT GUN 


A double-barreted gun, bar or front-action locks; war- 
ranted genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter, or no 
sale; Si Flask, Pouch and a Wad Cutter, for $15. Can 

sent C.0. D., with privilege to ee before paving 
bill. Send stamp for cirenlar to P. POWELL & BON, 
Gun Dealers 238 Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 
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For the Companion, 


MARCH. 

O March wiud, blow your best! 

set all your trumpets calling, 
Send rain, and hail, and mist, and snow 

Across the landscape falling. 
A little while, a little while 
And down the meadow, May will sinile; 
O sullen sky, stoop down, 

Bend low, the hills dividing. 
Who cares if dark clouds come or go? 

The sun is only hiding! 
And by-and-by, ah, by-and-by 
Both storm and shadow far will fly. 
—— earth, so mute! 

‘anst hear the new heart beating? 
O restless sea, the promise sweet 

Your swift lips keep repeating 
So soft and low, so soft and low, 
My heart and I, knew, long ago! 

Marky AINGE De VERE. 
——— +o 

For the Companion, 


THE STORY OF A HYMN. 


There is a remarkable history, one which 
signally illustrates the special providence of 
God, attached to a beautiful German hymn. 
About 1650, Neumarck, a writer of 
hymns, and a musician of Hamburg, fell sick. 
He had picked up a scanty living by playing on 
the violoncello in the public streets, a custom 
not then unusual with poor students. 
ness prevented Neumarck from going his usual 
rounds, He was soon reduced to such poverty 
as compelled him to part with his instrument, 
his only means of support. 

He pawned the violoncello to a Jew, who lent 
him on it a sum much below its value. The 
loan was to run two weeks, and if the instru- 
ment should not be redeemed within that time, 
it would be forfeited. As Neumareck handed it 
to the Jew, he looked at it lovingly, and, with 
tears in his eyes, said,— 

“You don’t know how hard it is to part with 
it. For ten years it has been my companion. 
If I had nothing else, I had it, and it spoke to 
me and sung back to me. Of all sad hearts that 
have left your door, there has been none so sad 
as mine. Let me play one more tune upon it?” 

Gently taking hold of the instrument, he 
played so exquisitely that even the Jew listened, 
in spite of himself. A few more strains, aud he 
sung to his own melody, the hymn written by 
himself,— 


George 


“Life is weary, Saviour, take me.’ 
Suddenly he changed the key, and his 
lighted up with a smile, as he sung,— 


face 


“Yet who knows the cross is precious.” 

Laying down the instrument, he said, “As 
God will, I am still,"’ rushed from the pawn- 
broker’s shop, and stumbled against a stranger 
who had been listening at the door, 

“Could you tell me,’’ asked the stranger, 
“where I could obtain a copy of that song? I 
would willingly give a florin for it.”’ 

“My good friend, replied Neumarck, “I will 
give it to you without the florin.”’ 

The stranger was the valet of the Swedish 
ambassador, and to him the singer told his sad 
story. Ie told his master, who, becoming in- 
terested in Neumarck, appointed him his private 
secretary. With his first money, he redeemed 
his instrument, and, calling in his landlady and 
friends, sung his own sweet hymn, of which this 
is a part: 

To let God rule who's but contented, 

And humbly in Him hopeth still, 
Shall marvellously be prevented 

n ev'ry sorrow, ev'ry ill. 
Who leaneth on God's mighty hand, 
He hath not built his house on sand. 
For what is all our heavy yearning, 

nd wherefore make we such ade? 

What prospers it that ev'ry m 

We o'er our sorro 
Whereunto work 
But to increase om 











elamor vein 
grief and pain’? 


Then must we for; 
And fora litle w : 

Await what throu Us grace 
What worketh Ilis omniscien 

God, who our 


Well knoweth 


Vthne content na, 
hile be still; 





sibs is SeTIE Us, 
will, 

Iper deigns to be, 

our hecessity, 


- oo - 
TOM MOORE’S AMERICAN HOME. 

The graceful author of “Lalla Rookh’’ and the 
“Trish Melodies,’ unlike most European writers, 
could attest his pictures of American character 
and scenery from his own observation. 

It is well known that Tom Moore, the poet, 
passed several months in this country in the 
years 1803-4. The cottage he oceupied in Phila- 
delphia, says a correspondent, is still standing. 
ae hile temporarily delayed at Belmont, and 
looking out of the window and seeing the gable 
roof, the solitary chimney, and the overhancine 
Willows, T was reminded of a purpose I had for 


The sick- | 


‘some time entertained of visiting it. Going 
down a foot-path that wound in and around 
some low one-story buildings, 1 made my way 
towards the cottage from the back. There is a 
small garden—very small—on the north side, 
tolerably well kept. The house is a small one- 
story structure, built of rude stones strongly ce- 
mented together. The roof is of the kind known 
as a gable. The shutters are of strong oak, 
strongly secured. The one chimney in the cen- 
tre is large and old-fashioned. ‘The whole is in 
keeping with the period of its erection. It fronts 
on the river, the bank rising some ten or fifteen 
feet, the roadway lying between it and the water. 
It was in this old cottage, which then stood iso- 
lated on the river bank, that the great Irish poet, 
Tom Moore, lived in 1803-4, Only a few years 
back, some of his verses, scrawled in an idle 
hour, could be seen on the whitewashed walls.’ 


| ° 





TOO MUCH FOR CHARLES SUM- 
NER. 
Ex-Senator Nye, of Nevada, recently deceased, 
| wasa manof rare wit and good sense, and was 
very ready in repartee. He was not so able a 
‘man as Mr. Sumner, but once, while in Congress, 
he vanquished that eminent statesman by a sin- 
gle quaint simile. 


| The question under debate was a bill to admit 
the Chinese to equal privileges of citizenship, 
and Mr. Sumner had the floor. His speech was, 
as usual, elaborate, studied and classical, his 
periods rounded, and his arguments fully up to 
the standard of the Massachusetts statesman and 
scholar. His appeal for the children of the 
flowery kingdom was earnest, and when Mr. 
Sumner concluded, it was evident that he had 
made quite an impression upon the Senate. At 
this juncture, so soon as Sumner had taken his 
seat, Mr Nye sprang to his feet, was recognized 
| by Mr. Colfax, the President of the Senate, and 
spoke somewhat as follows: 

“Mr. President, [ was born in the good old 
county of Steuben, in New York State, and raised 
upon a farm. My parents were hard-working, 
thrifty people, fearing God, and performing their 
| duties with a good conscience. We had morn- 
jing and evening prayers, in which was always 

offered an appeal to the Almighty for the free- 
{dom of the slave. My good mother, God bless 
her! was a careful housewife, and, among other 
standard American delicacies, doughnuts were 
always provided. We all liked doughnuts, and 
I think the American farm-boy that don’t like 
doughnuts is hardly to be found. Il often watched 
| ny mother when she made the dough, and knead- 
}ed and shortened it until it was in a fit condi- 
tion. Mr. President, the result of my observa- 
| tion was that she always took a small piece of the 
| dough and fried it in the fat before she risked 
| the whole batch. She tried it first, and awaited 
| results. I have listened to the eloquent speech of 
| my friend from the State of Massachusetts on 
|the Chinese question. I live on the Pacific 
| coast, and know the Chinese better practically 
| than any one can know them theoretically. They 
| save their earnings, and then return, pigtail and 
|} all, to the flowery kingdom. You cannot make 
a citizen of a man who will not sacrifice his pig- 
tail! We have enfranchised the blacks,—they 
are free and citizens.’’ Then, turning to Mr. 
Sumner, he resumed: ‘My friend from Massa- 
chusetts has made an exhaustive and able argu- 
ment, but I suggest to him that it is far better 
and safer to follow my good mother’s example, 
and fry a little piece of this suffrage dough be- 
fore we risk the whole Chinese batch!’’ The 
effect of this speech was marvellous. Mr. Sum- 
ner leaned back in his chair, laughing until tears 
ran down his cheeks, the Senate and galleries 
joining. His labored argument had been demol- 
ished at one blow by the doughnut similie. He 
could neither retort nor explain, and the conse- 
quence was, the bill failed through the homely 
argument of Nye.—Boston Transcript. 





_ +r —_—_—__—_. 

A RUPEE TURNS OUT A SNAKE. 
One of the marvellous feats performed by the 

Indian jugglers is thus described by a corre- 

spondent of the London Times: 





“Master, give me one piece of money,” said 
| he who appeared to be the principal juggler, 
| suddenly speaking in English to Mr. Hawthorne. 
“Why? asked the latter, taking a rupee from 
his pocket and handing it to the man. 
“Good rupee!’’ said the man, jerking the coin 
| into the air with a sharp fillip of his thumb-nail, 
and drawing the true ring from the metal. 
“Good rupee! Master sure can hold him tight 
in his hand, so cannot run away?’’ 
‘To be sure I can,”’ replied the young gentle- 
| 





| man. 

|_ “Master try, then,’’ said the juggler, taking 
| Mr. Hawthorne’s left hand, and placing the ru- 
| pee on the palm of it. He then requested him 
to place the palm of his right hand over the coin, 
to close both hands tightly, and not let the mon- 
ey by any means escape. 

Thoroughly determined on that point. onr 
young friend pressed his hands together till he 
was red in the face. 

**Master, quite sure got money in his hand?” 
asked the juggler. 

“Quite,” was the reply. 

“Can feel him, master?” 

“Yes.” 

The juggler took the gentleman’s two hands 
between his own, and muttered some cabalistic 
words; then, blowing upon them, and, giving 
them a hearty shake, he asked with a grin, 
“Can feel him now, master?” 

Starting from his chair with a bound, the 
young Englishman, with an affrightened look, 
| unclasped his hands, and there fell on the floor 
| beneath, not the rupee, bunt a lively, wriggling 
| little brown snake about fifteen inches long. 

1 “Master, take this rapee again,” said the jug- 








gler, offering the coin to Mr. Hawthorne with, | 

it must be confessed, a regretful look. 
“No,” said the gentleman. 

earned it; besides’’— 


How could he be so sure the rich cake would 


|not hurt him? Simply because he would not 
“You have fairly | touch it! 


How many times have I thought of it since, 


“It might turn into a snake again in your | There is a whole sermon in that little sentence, 


pocket, you were going to say, Hawthorne,” 
said Mr. Kemp. ‘‘Come, confess.” 

“Well, there’s no knowing what that imp of 
darkness might not do, after what we have wit- 
nessed,’’ replied his friend. 


|a drop won’t hurt you!” 


“It won’t hurt you,” says the man who offers q 
tempting cup: He says so, not because he is go 
persuaded, but because it is the fashion. “Qh, 
“Aye,—l know it 
won't!” answers the wise man, for he is deter. 
mined that he will not touch it. 


— Is it not a good rule of life? In all cases of 
“GOD KNOWS.” | doubt in such matters there is a safe side. 


While I live I shall never see a tempting viand 


An emigrant ship recently foundered in a storm, | or a sparkling cup offered with the remark, “It 


and of the two hundred and twenty who went down, 
only one—a little child—drifted ashore. When the | 
waif was laid at rest from her troubled baptism, | 
somebody asked the question, “What name?” and | 
the reply was, “God knows.” A gentleman present, 
touched by the words, caused a headstone to be 
erected bearing only this: “Gop Knows.” 


An emigrant ship with a world aboard 
yent down by the head on the Kentish coast, 
No tatter of bunting at half-mast lowered, 
No cannon to toll for the creatures lost. 
Two hundred and twenty with speechless lip 
Went staggering down in the foundered ship! 


The heavens were doom and the Lord was dumb, 
The cloud and the breaker were blent in one, 
No angel in sight—not any to come! 
God pardon their sins for the Christ Ilis Son! 
The tempest died down as the tempest will, 
The sea in the rivulet drowse lay still, 
s tame as the moon on a window-sill, 
The roses were red on the rugged hill— 
The roses that blow in the early light 
And die into gray in the mists of night. 


Then drifted ashore in a night-gown dressed, 
A waif of a girl with her sanded hair, 
And hands like a prayer on her cold blue breast, 
And a smile on her mouth that was not despair. 
No stitch on the garment ever to tell 
Who bore her, who lost her, who loved her well. 
Unnamed as a rose—was it Norah or Nell? 


The coasters and wreckers around her stood 

And gazed on the treasure-trove upward cast, 
As round a dead robin the sturdy wood, 

Its plumage all rent and the whirlwind past. 
They laid a white cross on her home-made vest, 
The coffin was rude as a red-breast’s nest, 

And poor was the shroud, but a perfect rest 
Fell down on the child like dew on the west. 








A ripple of sod just covered her over, 
Nobody to bid her ““Good-night, my bird!” 
Spring waited to weave a quilt of red clover, 
Nobody alive had her pet name heard, 
“What name?” asked the preacher, “Gop Knows!” 
they said, 
Nor waited nor wept as they made her bed, 
But sculptured “Gop Knows!” on the slate at her head. 


The legend be ours when the night runs wild, 

The road out of sight and the stars gone home, 
Lost hope or lost heart, lost Pleiad or child, 
member the words at the nameless tomb! 
Bewildered and blind the soul finds repose, 
Whether cypress or laurel blossoms and blows, 
Whatever betides, for the good “Gop Knows!” 
“God knows” all the while, our blindness Ilis sight, 
Our darkness His day, our weakness His might! 

BENJAMIN F. TAYLOR. 
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AN ABUSED BRUTE’S VEN- | 


GEANCE. 

Instances of terrible resentment of cruelty by 
tortured horses, resulting in the death of their 
masters, have frequently been known, and would 
be more frequent were the horse as quick to re- 
sent as the elephant, or even the camel. A New 
York paper thus recalls the incident, near Brook- 
lyn, of a cruel master’s narrow escape from such 
a punishment, and describes the horror (perhaps 
remorse) with which the man remembered it: 

Alphonse Cate returned to Williamsburg yes- 
terday, after an absence of five years. His re- 


turn recalled the story of his departure. Then 
he occupied a grocery in Grand, near Ninth 


Street. He was the owner of a large sorrel ani- 
mal, After months of ill treatment the horse 


became unfit for work, and Mr. Cate was forced 
to give it to the offal contractor to be killed. To 
the offal wharf he led it, belaboring it on the 
way with a long stick. The horse was tied, and 
one of the contractor’s men raised the axe. As 


the blow fell on the horse’s forehead the animal | Stances. 


tore the rope from its fastening, tottered for a 
moment, and then dashed through the crowd of 
idlers direct for Cate. Terrified, Cate ran up the 
wharf, the horse pursuing him toa pile of lum- 
ber in the shipyard on the opposite side. The 
horse was almost on him with outstretched neck 
and open jaws, and fire flashing from his eyes. 
Cate doubled about the pile and climbed on its 
top as the horse tried to spring after him, The 
effort, however, had exhausted the horse, and it 
died with its fore feet resting on the pile. Cate 
Was so overcome that he had to be carried down 
from the lumber. A few days thereafter he sold 
out and disappeared. When questioned yester- 
day Cate shook with terror, and begged not to 
he reminded of it. “I went away,”’ he said, ‘‘to 
escape talk; don’t begin it now.” 


+ 
> 


“I KNOW IT WON'T.” 

A correspondent of the Vew York Ledger tells 
of a genial but wise old physician in Conway, 
N. H., who held that all highly-seasoned and 
buttered food was best let alone: 





I was at a social gathering where the doctor 
was present, and when refreshments were served 
the lady of the house offered to him a plate of 
very rich and tempting cake, upon the com- 


pounding and baking and garnishing of which | 


she prided herself. The old man when the cake 
was offered shook his head. 

“Now, doctor,” plead the lady most beseech- 
ingly, “it won’t hurt you.” 

“T.know it won't!” replied the doctor, very 
emphatically, though pleasantly. 

fhe good woman looked into his face and 
quickly gathered his meaning, and she gave the 


enke to another who had not so much care of his | 
' stomach. 





| 





} 
| 


| 
| 
| 





) 


| 


| descent unnerves me! 


| won’t hurt you,”” without being reminded of the 


safe answer of Dr. T., ‘I know it won't!” 


+o 
WONDERFUL WOOD-CARVEBRS, 


Children will all be interested to know where 
their ‘‘Noah’s Arks’’ full of animals come from, 
St. Ulrich in Tyrol (Austria) is perhaps the most 
distinguished place in the world for the manu- 
facture of wooden toys. A correspondent of the 
Philadelphia Saturday Evening Post calls it 
“The Capital of Toyland.” 


Hundreds of people here do precisely the same 
things, and have been doing them all their lives, 
There is an old woman who carves cats, dogs, 
wolves, sheep, goats and elephants. She has 
made these six animals her whole life long, and 
has no idea how to cut anything else, She has 
no model or drawing to work by, but goes on 
steadily, using gauges of different sizes, and 
shaping her animals with wonderful ease and 
truth to nature. She learned from her mother 
how to carve these six animals, and her mother 
had learned in like manner from hers. She has 
now taught the art to her granddaughter. 

In the house next to that of this old woman 
lives a fine, brown man, who carves large Christs 
for churches. It isa sight to see Herr Schoner 
at work. Hehas no model. His block is not 
even pointed, as it would be if he cut in marble. 
He has nothing to guide him save his consum- 
mate knowledge, but he dashes at his work ina 
wonderful way, scooping out the wood in long 
flakes at every rapid stroke. But he is an artist. 
It takes him ten days to cut a figure of three- 
quarters life-size, and fifteen to execute one as 
large as life. The wood for the last costs fifteen 
florins, and his price for the figure is forty-five, 
about four pounds ten English. 
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STUART THE PAINTER. 
The father of Gilbert Stuart, the American 
painter known to this generation by his portraits 
of Washington, was a very absent-minded man. 





| An anecdote which Miss Stuart tells in Scribner's 


Magazine illustrates this trait: 


“How well do I remember listening to my 
grandmother’s stories of those dear old times! 
For instance, how they would both go to chureh 
on a pillion. On one occasion my grandfather 
(who was the most absent-minded of men), while 
jogging along, lost in a reverie, dropped my 
grandmother on the road. He soon became 
aware of her absence, however, and turning sud- 
denly, rode back, exclaiming, ‘Are you hurt?” 
There she sat, enjoying her anticipation of his 
surprise when he should discover her plight.”* 

Stuart, the painter, inherited the peculiarity 
of his father, and consequently was utterly una- 
ble to transact business. A portrait of a Mr. 
Hare and daughter, which the artist painted, 
brought out this peculiarity. 

On its completion, Mr. Hare made the requis- 
ite payment to my father, who at once said,— 

“Excuse me, this picture has been paid for.” 

“Excuse me for contradicting, Mr. Stuart, but 
it has not, I assure you,”’ replied Mr. Hare. 

My father could not remember the circum- 
Mr. Hare persisted in paying the 
amount due, and handed him six hundred dol- 
lars, which was a high price at that period. 

+O 
“THE POOR TURKS.” 


We are often tempted to believe that the real 
wit of the day finds a truer expression among 
the street Arabs, newsboys, especially, than 
among any other class. Take this incident as 
an illustration: 


As one of the Chicago street-cars was coming 
down town a few days since, filled with ladies, 
a little newsboy, with {dirty face, and the con- 
ventional assurance of his kin, entered the car 
and shouted, “*’Ere’s yer evening papers! All 
about the Turkish war!”’ 

The ladies gazed with astonishment, and 


| seemed a little uncertain as to the location of the 
| Oriental conflict, whereupon the little fellow, 1m 


disgust, made a sudden exit, with the following 
parting shot: “Seems yer ‘don’t care nothin 
about the poor Turks!”’ 


2 
+o 


A BOSTONIAN. 


A story, descriptive of the precise style of Bos- 
tonians, is told by the New York Mail: 


A finely-dressed lady and very intellectual 
looking, slipped on a piece of orange peel on 
Fifth Avenue yesterday, and sat down awfully 
hard. 

“ay” 





she exclaimed, “the velocity of that 


”? 

“I beg pardon,” said the gentleman, who a* 
sisted !ier to rise, ‘you are a Bostonian, | sat 
ag 


ty. 
And siie was! 
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DIAMOND AND THE DINNER 
BASKET. 

















The best dog in Plumville was Diamond 
Briggs. 

“Worth half-a-dozen boys, any day!’ said 
Mrs. Briggs, as she gave him her husband’s din- 
ner-basket and called him “‘good fellow.’’ 


_ ‘THE YOUTH'S 











But he did dare, and Diamond snarled in vain. 
A dog may do his best, but not be quite willing 
to lose his tail in defence of his trust, you know. 
However, if it had not been so very tightly fast- 
ened, I think Diamond would have lost it. 


























If Diamond was worth six common boys he 
was worth twelve boys like Jack and Joe Plum- 
mer. For they were always in search of mis- 
chief and always found it. And they knew 
what nice dinners Mrs. Briggs sent to Mr. 
Briggs. 











“Cold meat, milk, turnovers! I saw ’em once 
when she packed it. We'll eat ’em,” chuckled 
Joe, 

“Diamond s got teeth ’’ said Jack. 

“Can’t bite us up in this tree, can he?’ 
laughed Joe, 








“Bow wow! stop thief!’? barked Diamond, 
faithful to his trust. 

“Hold fast!’”? shouted the boys. Joe.pulled; 
Diamond pulled; the basket handle creaked. 
But it was strongly fastened. 
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| dog. 


| laughed the naughty boys. 








“Bow wow! cruel shame!”’ barked the faithful 


“Only let me get my teeth in your legs!”’ 
“Ha, ha! ho, ho! don’t you wish you might!” 
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**My patience! I’m hungry as a bear! 
Mr. Briggs, coming to his noon-time tree. 

‘Not my fault,’’ whined Diamond. 

“Poor fellow! Rascally boys!”’ said hungry 
Mr. Briggs. 


said 

















Then he laughed. “Ah ha! there they are; 
seek ’em, good fellow!” and he pointed across 
| the field. For rogues will fall out between 

themselves, and greedy Jack was fighting greed- 
ier Joe. 





EOS A ERIE TI. 

















‘Half is mine!”’ said Jack. 
“Findings are havings; J did the most work,” 
said Joe, 
“Now I’ve got you! ’ barked Diamond, dash- 
ing up. 


bath. 


| he and his master dined under the tree. 


| boys. 


So he would have, only crash! went the river 
bank, and down went the rogues into a cold 
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COMPANION 
- - - +~e 
“Ugh! ugh! ow!” 
scrambling out again. 
“Ah ha! very good!”’ said Mr. Briggs, into 
whose arms they scrambled, 
“Bow wow! wheres the 


spluttered Jack and Joe,’ now, and my papa will see about my cloak,” 
said Polly Pansy, encouragingly. but auntie 
only laughed and did not agree to that plan, 
which Polly Pansy considered rather strange. 

Then all the party went into a large toy-shop, 
where they saw tea-sets, music-boxes, veloci- 
pedes, doll-carriages, doll-furniture, 

| balls, banners, books, and so many other things 
my paper will not hold the nares of them all. 

“What splendid somebody to make all these 
things for children!" cried Polly Pansy. 

But, would you believe it? the three little 
girls were more glad to see three plum-buns 
than all the toys in the shop. For they were so 
hungry, and so tired, and so—cross. 

Do you always feel as well when you come 
home from a place as when you go to it? 

Aunt Nim said: “We must excuse little peo- 
ple who get very tired, if they are rather cross.” 

“We should be crosser if we hadn't been to 
the dolls’ reception,”’ said Poily Pansy. ‘‘And to- 
morrow there won't be any crossness, but only 
the good time. Aren’t you glad you took us?” 

Auntie said ves. Yor Polly Pansy is a wise 
child, c. 


| 


fun now?” barked 


Diamond, grabbing the basket. 
roared the bad boys. 


“O-0-0-0h !” 


games, 














If dogs ever laugh, Diamond laughed then, as 


“Fine fellow, worth a dozen boys, indeed,”’ 
said Mr. Briggs. 

“Right will win,” said Diamond, 
‘Tt didn’t pay this time,” said two dripping | — = ge SERS 


A. G, 





They all told the truth. 
For the Companion. 
THE DOLLS’ RECEPTION. 


Aunt Nim read aloud the story of “Doll-Shops | 
in Paris,”’ in the Youth’s Companion, to Maidie 
and Polly Pansy, and her small nieces were 
greatly delighted. 
“But we do have doll-shops here, too!’’ cried 
Polly Pansy. | 
‘And elegant dolls,’? added Maidie. ‘Why 
don’t you write and tell about the beautiful 
dolls’ reception, auntie? Please do.” 
“Please do,’ echoed Polly Pansy. | 1. : 
And perhaps the readers of the Children’s Col- peony 
umn would like to know what those little girls An arabesque palntinn on peel or pane,—diaper, 
saw in the place Polly Pansy calls “ *Merican | Reverse, and you’re surely rewarded again,--repaid. 
actin alte 5 ° ? You see me whenever the horse travels by, 
Little cousin Tot, Tot’s mamma and Aunt Nim | 


Reverse, and a thin scale of bone you espy. 
Adorned and made lovely by beautiful hair, 

went, also, to this wonderful affair. | Reverse, and you’ll find me the best of the fare. 
It was only fifteen minutes’ ride in the cars to! To cut off a part from the end of a word, 

. i . : | Reverse, and a road supervisor I’ve heard. 
the city; then they all got into a horse-car and| 4 famous canal stream that weds sea to sea, 
trundled away up Washington Street. | Reverse, and you'll find me a Greek deity, 

You could tell where the dolls’ reception vend A national beverage over tho sea, 
by the crowd in front of the windows, but Aunt 


Reverse, a descriptive of royalty. 
4 . . Without me your boots would be cold in the morn 
Nim hastened the little girls through the throng, ? 
and laughed when they were inside the shop to! 


Reverse, where Apollo was nurtured and born, 
A part of a desk or a stand I appear, 

hear three long ‘O-0-0-0hs!’ break from three | 

little mouths at the pretty sight. 


The object we toil for each day of the year. 
For there were dolls on all sides, dressed in 


WAKE ROBIN, 
the pretticst of suits, and looking as much like 


2. 
real folks as dolls can. TEs 57/9 2 
Twin doll-babies swung in a blue-lined crib, "Ws ,, 
(0 SUS 51710! 


wearing the daintiest robes of white cambric and 

lace; while the doll-nurse stood beside them, and | 

the doll-mamma sat in her easy-chair close by. | Those who believe that “figures wont lie,” may 
In another plaice was a doll-grandmamma, find a great moral adage concealed in the numbers 

with soft puffs of gray hair and a black silk | #bove. 3 ELGIE BELL. 

dregs, looking almost as kind as your grandma, | NINE BURIED ARTICLES OF FURNITURE. 

as she smiled at the little doll-grandchildren | To-day they started for the West; over the parting, 

leaning on her lap. the unpleasant weather threw a gloom; so father 

Doll-grandpa was tossing up in his arms a tiny invited in some friends “to cheer us up!’’ I, another 


: blue one, was very glad he thought of it. Such airs 
doll-grandson, while doll-papa and mamma were | as a Miss Morgan assumed! She declared she was 
teaching their youngest doll-child to walk. 


not able to inscribe her name in my album, yet she 

. M _, | seemed to be doing other things as wearying. ‘Las- 

There were dolls playing the piano, invalid | sie,” said our Scottish neighbor, “sing me Bonnie 
dolls, dolls that danced, dolls that skated, dolls | Doon;” even that she did not choose to do. 
that paid visits with card-cases and kid gloves. 4. we 
A fine doll-captain in uniform bowed to a love- 
ly doll-belle who carried her little pet dog in her 
arms, and a naughty doll-boy was playing mar- 
bles with his school-books on the ground beside 
him. 

Tot’s eyes grew larger and rounder as she 
gazed, Polly Pansy laughed aloud, and Maidie 
examined everything that would possibly suit 
her own doll-daughter. 

Not that Maidie thought she could make such 5. 
wonderful clothes, but she did think next time ee ee ee Be 
Aunt Nim began adress for her beloved blonde ee a caeumaeteca” 
Eleanor, she might be coaxed to put on some 


Precise; a girl’s name. 
“lovely puffs like those we saw at the dolls’ re-) A country of Asia; a color. 
ception.” | 


art of the day; to take pride in. 
| What all women should be; great pleasure. 
The three children would have stayed in that | 
wonderful shop until now, I think, unless they | 


An evergreen tree; a kind of wine. 
An insect; a snare. 

had grown hungry. But after a long, long time | 

they were led away, turning their heads to look | 














Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 





GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 





BELLMORE. 











“His tail is strongly fastened, too!” cried 


Tack, “Hurrah! a slin-knot will fix him.” 


Poor old Diamond’s bushy tail was too far 
from his sharp teeth, else Jack would not have | 


dared, 





A great light; an article used in cooking. ; 
A number; an exclamation; an article of furni- 
back at the window until it was out of sight. 
“Which did you like best?” asked Aunt Nim. 


ture. 5 
To imitate; a southern fruit. 
Not sour; a boy’s name. 
Sweet meat; raised up. 
“All,” said Tot, promptly. “Every single | Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
which one. ‘ 41, | .1. Granite, prairie, pine tree, peninsula, lake, bay, 
“I think you better buy the dolly in blue silk, | Green Mountain, Little Rhody, palmetto, nutmeg, 
if you’re thinking about me,’’ said Polly Pansy, | undadl unten.” hawkeye, keystone, bad- 
sweetly. ik Sa 3. DANTE 


FLORA. 














“My! ; " HEN ACORN 
My! that doll cost more than a new cloak | PERCE souAe 
would. I suppose you’d prefer to have a cloak ACE TRACE 


and go out doors, than to have the doll and stay | a F ENDED 
4. Water-lily. Ten-rose. 











} , in the honse all winter,” said her auntie. 


5. Lon vase—evasion. 8 on heart—another’s. C 
“Hm! well—! spect you better get me the doll E on a wall—allowauce. 
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$1.75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

Tuk Companion is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
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pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to publishers shonld be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Loston, Mass. 








STRANGE PETS, 

The eccentricities of human nature are exhibited 
in the fondness shown by men and women for 
strange animals. Mr. Buckland, the English nat- 
uralist, is such a general lover of animal-kind that 
he has pet bears, beavers, monkeys, and prides him- 
self upon the brown rats, piebald rats, and white 
rats with pink eyes. ‘These swarmed to the door of 
their cage to welcome his coming, and allowed him 
to handle them as he listed, while at the advent of a 
stranger they were up on their hind legs in fighting 
position instanter. 

Lady Hornby, while ambassadress at Constantino- 
ple, obtained, as she thought, a Turkish street dog, 
with whom she was soon on the best of terms. In- 
troducing her pet to a gentleman who knew a dog 
when he saw one, he exclaimed, “That's no dog; it 
is x common brute of a wild jackal!” “Well,” re- 
joined the enlightened lady, “anyhow, I have tamed 
him, and dog or jackal, don’t mean to part with 
him!” 

But the ugliest pet was a species of lizard which a 
lady in Brazil kept as a companion, 
Journal thus tells the story: 


Chambers’ 


It would be hard to find a more repulsive-looking 
reptile than the iguana, nevertheless, the socicty of 
one afforded much pleasure to an American lady re- 
siding in Brazil. 

Pedro, as he was called, was well provided with 
raw meat, bananas and milk; allowed to bask in his 
mistress’s room in the daytime, and to make himself 
cosy between the mattresses of her bed when the sun 
went down, he cheerfully accepted the novel situa- 
tion, like a wise iguana. 

His loving lady was wont to carry him abroad in 
her arms,—a practice that kept acquaintances at a 
respectful distance,—for, however they might pre- 
tend to admire Pedro’s beadlike spots of black and 
white, his bright, jewelled eyes and elegant claws, 
they were careful not to make any near approaches, 

Nothing pleased madame so much as to drop her 
pet without warning at the feet of unsuspecting gen- 
tlemen, and elicit from naval officers symptoms of 
terror such as would not have been drawn forth by 
an enemy’s broadside or a lee-shore, 

Of course Pedro came to grief. Rambling one day 
unattended, he came across “a marauding French- 
man,” his owner's maid arriving only in time to res- 
cue his lifeless body. 

Semen — 


LITLLE THINGS, 


Josh Billings thus discourses on little things, and 
there is much good sense in his discourse, notwith- 
standing the affectation of bad spelling: 


An orange peel on the sidewalk iz a little thing, 
but haz upset menny a giant. 

An oath iz a little thing, but it iz rekorded in the 
great ledger in heaven, 

A serpent’s fang iz a little thing, but death iz its 
viktory. 

A hornet’s sting iz a little thing, but it sends the 
skoolboy home howling. 

The tung iz a little thing, but it fills the universe 
with trubble. 

The akorn iz a little thing, but the blak bear and 
his family live in the oak that springs from it. 

A penny iz a very little thing, but the interest on 
it from the days ov Cain and Abel would buy out 
the globe. 


a 





SHAKESPEARE TRANSLATED, 

A good translation so transfers the thought of the 
Original that it makes, in the words of the transla- 
tor, just the impression that the author intended it 
should when he wrote it. Tried by this test the fol- 
lowing, from the London Examiner, furnishes a 
good translation of a passage in Shakespeare: 


A young lady in Yorkshire is in the habit of read- 
ing Shakespeare for the instruction of girls from the 
neighboring factories. In order to make certain 
that they understand what she has been reading, she 
sometimes stons in the middle of a scene and asks 
one of the girls whether she is sure that she quite 
comprehends it, Not long since she was reading 
from the opening scenes of “Hamlet,” and had come 
to the passage in which the Queen implores her son 
to cast his nightly color off, and not keep always 
mourning for hisfather. “Are you sure,” she asked 
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oue of the girls, “that you quite understand the 
meaning of this?” “Eh, yes, miss,” said the wor- 
thy girl, “lis mother thinks that he ought to begin 
to go cut to teas and such like.” 





idl aiciieai | 
THE NORTH POLE, | 

Is there an open Polar Sea? Is the North Pole 
surrounded by an impenetrable barrier of ice? 
These questions are being earnestly discussed by 
geographers and explorers. One fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society, James Lamont, writes to the 

London Times a letter in which he thus coiicludes: 


“I beg to express my firm belief, founded on all I 
have seen, on all I have heard and on all Ihave 
read, that all around the North Pole, as around the | 
South Pole, there lies an eternal mass of ice a thon- | 
sand miles in diameter, and perhaps miles thick in | 
the centre. And, further, I do not believe that | 
either ship, sledge, man, beast, bird or balloon will 
ever get across it.”’ | 

a 
| 
MEETING AN ACQUAINTANCE. | 

A Scotch paper tells this incident, which speaks | 

well for the clearness of the mirror: | 


At the sale of household furniture belonging to 
the late Mr. Stein, of Kilbogie, immongst other in- 
tending purchasers was the wife of one of his plough- 
men. When she arrived, the sale was going on in 
the drawing-room, on entering which she advanced 
aunongst the crowd till she came opposite a large 
mirror, in which she beheld herself reflected from 
head to foot. To the intense amusement of the 
spectators, she held out her hand to her second self, 
with the exclamation, “Oh, is this you? How are 
ye the day? 1 think Ihave seen your face in Cul- 
ross before, but I canna mind yer name.” 

_—o__—— 
A REJOINDER, 

Be courteous. For rudeness, whether expressed 
in words or deeds, is repaid with interest. 

Plunkett was once engaged in a case, when, 
towards the end of the afternoon, it became a ques- 
tion whether the court should proceed or adjourn 
tillthe nextday. Plunket expressed his willinguess 
to go on if the jury would “sct.” “Sit, sir, sit,” said 
the presiding judge, “not ‘sct;’ hens set.” “I thank 
you, my lord,” said Plunkett. The case proceeded, 
and presently the judge had occasion to observe that 
if that were the case, he feared the action would not 
“lay.” “Lie, my lord, lie,” exclaimed the barrister, 
“not ‘lay;’ hens lay.” 


ee 
ORIGINAL WAY OF STUDYING. 
The Philadelphia Times tells how the Hon. A. S. 
Hewitt and his brother worked together their way 
through college. The method was an original one: 





The brother had an occupation in which he could 
earn enough to support them both, so it was agreed, 
as both were equally thirsting for knowledge, that 
the brother should stick to his business, and that 
Abram should enter Columbia College and impart 
to him every evening all he had learned during the 
day. They kept up this system with incredible in- 
dustry rene self-denial, and were both graduated at 
the same time. 

eee come 


USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL, 


Commend us to a Scotchman for making anything 
useful: 


When Sir John Carr was in Glasgow, about the 
ear 1807, he was asked by the magistrates to give 
tis advice concerning the inscription to be ptnoed on 

the Nelson monument, then just completed. Sir 
John recommended this brief record: “Glasgow to 
Nelson.” “Juist so,” said one of the bailies; “and 
as the town o’ Nelson’s close at hand, might we no 
juist say, ‘Glasgow to Nelson, sax miles,’ an’ so it 
might serve fora monument an’ a mile-stone, too.” 


—_@—___. 


A SCOTCH BAILIE. 
Don't use words of whose meaning you are igno- 
rant, or you may meet some such ludicrous fate as 
this Scotchman’s: 


A recently-appointed Scotch bailie took his seat 
for the first time on the magisterial bench. Looking 
sternly around, he thus addressed the assemblage: 
“Hitherto there have been many complaints as to 
how impartially affairs have been carried out here; 
but I intend that the business of this court shall in 
future be conducted neither partially nor impar- 
tially.” 





AN AUTHOR’S PATIENCE, 
The patience of aconscientious author, who writes 
because he has something to say of importance to 
the world, is illustrated by this incident: 


A medical book is now in press, which was nearly 
ready a year ago, but the author held it back all this 
time to wait for the death of a man, of wiiose singu- 
lar case he wished to make a post-mortem examina- 
tion. 


ne 
“MY MEDULLA OBLONGATA,” 


Professional men are so in the habit of using sci- 
entific terms that their exclamations are technical. 


A savant, who incautiously struck his head against 
the sidewalk the other day, piteously exclaimed, “O 
my poor medulla oblongata!"' The crowd thought 
that he alluded to his wife, and that she must be 
some Italian lady of rank, 


a ae 
THE TESTY JUDGE. 
Judges are sometimes irritable: 


“If you don’t stop your coughing, sir,” said a 
testy judge, “I'll fine youa hundred pounds.” “I'll 
give your lordship two hundred if you can stop it 
for me,”’ was the ready reply. 


«- ———<—— — 


A YOUNG LADY, belonging to a respectable Lon- 
dou family, recently sneezed for thirty-six hours 
without ceasing. Two doctors were in continual at- 
tendance without being able to give anyrelief. The 
po girl is described as having been fearful to see. 
ler eyes nearly fell from their orbits, large drops of 
perspiration fell from her forehead, and she grew 
thin by visible degrees. She had to be calmed bi 
chloroform, but it was not till after the thirty-sixth 





THE PRODIGAL. 

Inheritors of vast wealih ure proverbially spendthrifts. 
The golden ore is dug from the mine, refined and coined, 
by the labor of other hands and the sweat of other brows 
Like children playing with an expensive toy, they can 
form no just estimate of its value. When the donor 


| weighed it, he cast into the balance so many days of un- 


remitting and fatiguing toil, so many anxious and sleep- 
less nights, so much self-denial and so much care. But 
the inheritor into his balance throws only—pleasure. 
The one, values it by what it cost him; the other, for 
what it will purchase. Like the prodigal in the Scripture 
parable, he thoughtlessly expends it to gratify the caprice 
and cravings of his nature. Then comes the last scene— 
the misery, the remorse, and the long and wearisome jour- 
ney back to the home of frugal industry. But there are 
other prodigals. On her favorites our bounteous parent, 
Nature, has lavished her richest treasure—health. But 
the prodigal values it lightly, for it cost him naught, and 
recklessly squanders it in riotous living. Present pleas- 
ure obscures future want. Soon the curtain rises on the 
last scene. We see him helpless, impoverished—the rich 
treasures of body and mind all lost,—in misery and de- 
spair. Remorseful Conscience holds up to him the mir- 
ror of memory. In his own reckless folly he perceives 
the cause of his present pain. He resolves to return. The 
journey is long and tedious, but if he perseveringly fol- 





| lows the right road, he will at length see the haven 


of his hopes in the distance, and Nature, seeing her inva- 
lid child afar off, will come out to meet him, and receive 


him back with love and blessing. To find the right road | 


homeward, the suffering prodigal should read “The Peo- 
ple’s Common Sense Medical Adviser.” Therein it is 
completely mapped out, its landmarks all indicated and 
its milestones all numbered. Read it. Price $150 (post- 
age prepaid). Address the author and publisher, R. V. 
Pierce, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y. 











LARK’S INDELIBLE PENCIL CO., Box 


141, Northampton, Mass. Samples iailed, 35 cents, 
LIG PAY to sell our RUBBER PRINTING STAMPS. 
- Terms free. ‘Taylor & Co., Cleveland, O. 

APANESE CUFFS. Something new. A pair 
mailed tor 28e. GEO. W. GREEN, Medford, Mass. 


s EW IDEA for advertising. Boys can act as 








Agents. Send 25c for samples. Agents want- 
ed. Statesman Adv. Dept., Marshall, Mich. 


‘ F ) and steady work for one or 
GOOD PA Y two enterprising men or wo- 
men in each county. Address, J. LATHAM & CO., 419 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 











BROWWN’S 
FRENCH DRESSING 


received amedal and the highest award at the 
Centennial Exhibition. In consequence of its great pop- 
ularity, others have attempted to imitate it. Be sure and 
ask for **Brown’s French Dressing,” if you want 
a reliable article to dress ladies’ and children’s 
boots and shoes, shopping-bags, &c., and 
which will not soil, when wet. 


VERBENA SEED 
From finest named varieties, also, Petunia seed from 
fluest striped anu blotched varieties, per package, 25 cts.- 
5 packages of either, $1. DEXTER SNOow, Chicopce, Mai 

















| 
| FANCY Woops 
For Bracket and Fret Sawing. We havea full assortment 
of all kinds of woods for the above work. Prices low, 
Send for Price List. Free. 
Clark & Smith, Cor.Beverly & Traverse Sts., Bost: n,Mass, 
[ag SELF-INKING TRIUMPH | 
‘A Pees PRESS ING IR & Press Eu 
< |e Young America hand & self-inkers are the BE 
7 business. Send 2 stamps for Complete Cata! 


aoe D.W.WATSON 73 Cornhill Bc 


TING WicTonR 
AND ENTERPRI 
amen poe Pe 8 ‘ 
Large Illustrated Catal. k f-Inke 6 to 825 
2 smamnpe. J Cook a co., Mir’s, West eriden, $850. 























5 Self-inking “Best” Printing 
Press, Outtit and Vress, $6 50. 37 
Self-inking “Best,” with outtit. 810. 
#10 “Uncle Sam” Self -inking, 
With outtit, $15. send stamp tor cata. 
logue. - HOOVER & Co., 

50 N. Ninth Street, Philadelphia, 


NEW DEPARTURE. Men wanted to travel 
and sell our Old and Staple MANUFACTURES, To 
dealers; no peddling. $75 PER MONTH. Hotel and 
Travelling Expenses paid. Apply by letter or in per- 

| 80n to S. A. Grant & Co., 2,4, 6 & 8 Home St., Cincinnati,0, 


(©) VALUABLE BOOKS! 23pm, oe 

*« and Illustrated, Dr, 

S. 8S. Fitch’s Six Lectures on Consumption, 50¢, 

Cure of Heart Disease, 40e. Family Physician, 

35c. Sent by mail. Address Drs. S. 8, Fitch 

& Son, 49 East Twenty-ninth St., N. Y. 
NewGoods never before introduced for 

Terms that can’t be beat. Mammot h AGENTS 

Catalogue free. E. NASON & Co., 111 Nassau st. N. 














COLGATE & C0.’S 


Violet le The tender and delicate odor of 





reshly-gathered violets is exhaled 

by this delicious toilet water. e 

| Toilet | tenacity with which the refreshing 
| aroma clings to woven fabrics,to the 
; Water hair and to the skin, is very remark- 


able. Sold in haif-pint bottles Ly all druggists, 


DECALCOMANIE. 
800 Decalcomanie, 25 cents; Bouquets, Fruits, 
Wreaths, Birds, Butterflies, Animals, &c, 
45 Embossed Pictures, large and small, 25 cents. 
PHELPS, BROS. & CO., 125 Dearborn St., Chicago, Dh, 


| Graefenberg Vegetable Pills 
| Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
| the system in an unhealthy condition. 
GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL'S CATHOLICON, 
| A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 
| which women are subject. T i 
| vegetable. Sold by all Druggists. 5 ke 
GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 56 Reade, St., N_Y, 
Hot Air Toys by mail, 25 cts} 


FUN FOR ALL, 3: 











Steam Engine complete, 3 
one dozen Faber’s Lead 
Pencils, 25 ets.; Creedmoor Air Pistol, 25 cts.; Game of 
| Anthors or Age Cards, 30 ets.; Eureka Key Ring, 5 cts, 
Send stamp for prices of Games and Novelties. 
Address CLINTON BROTHERS, Clintonville, Conn. 

























hour that she was effectually cured, 
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